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Norttce.—On the first Soturday in March the 
‘Literary Gazette’ will be enlarged to 24 pages, 
with the view of presenting some new features, under 
new editorial management, 











(\UEERWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 
Hants —The course of inetrection embraces Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practica] Chemistry, English, 
Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical Geodesy, Drawing and 
Music. The position of thaFstablishment is healthful, and its ad- 
yentaces various and unusual. The Principal is assisted by Ten 
Resident M: 
pone . ‘invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on 
application. 
The First Session of 1856 will commence on the 24th of 
Janua’y- 


OYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH.— 
J Conditions of the Award of the First Makdougall-Brisbane 
Prir. 

1. The F'rst Brispanz Prizr willbe adjudicated by the Council 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh as early as practicablé during 
theSess‘on 1856-57, The competing Essays are to be given in to 
the Secretary of the Society on or before the 1st December, 1856. 

2. The competition is open to all men of science. 

3. The Essays may be either anonymous or otherwise. In the 
former case they must be distinguis! ed by mottos, with corre- 
gonding sealed billets, superscribed with the same motto,and con- 
‘taining the name of the author. 

4. The first award will be in the form of a Gold Medal of Fifteen 
Guineas value. in future Biennial Adjudications the value of the 
prize will be greater. 

5. The subject proposed by the Council for the Prize of 1856-57 
is the following :— 


A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE of a SCOTCHMAN EMINENT in 
SCIENCE; including an estimate of the influence and import- 
ance of his Pe tow and discoveries. 





Rt. hi 


Asi such which still remain to be sup- 
plied, the Counetl would specify the following names :~ Maclaurin, 
Blacke, Monro ‘ Primus” and “ Secundus,” several of the family 
of Gregory. Sir James Hall, Jameson. The earlier volumes of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society contain several sp cimens of 
able Biographies of the kind referred to. The Council are anxious 
to see a continuation of the series. 

6. The Council impose no restriction 2s to the length of the 
Essays, which may be, at the discretion of the Council, read at the 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society. They wis also to leave the 
free disposal of the manuscr’pts to the Auth: rs; a copy, however, 
being deposited in the archives of the Society, unless the paper 
shall be published in the Transactions. 


The Kerra Prize (value about £60) for the best paper commit. ; 





nicated to the Society, is awarded in alternate years with the 
Brisbane Prize. 
January 4, 1856. 


[HE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S Turp 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN to the Public on 
MONDAY NEXT, J:nuary 7th, at the Gallery of the Society of 
— in Water-Colours, 5, Pull Mall East. Openat Ten. Ad- 
mission Is. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—TO LITE- 
RARY and SCIENTIFIC MEN.—The offices of Secretary to 
this Society and Editor *of the ‘‘ Photographic Journal” being 
about to be united, Gent'emen who wish to become Candivates 
are invited to send in their applications and statement of qualifi- 
cations to the Honorary Secretary on or before January 22, 1856. 
The Salary attached to the office will be £200 a year. 
ROGER FENTON, Honorary Secretary. 
21, Regent. Street, January 10, 1858. 


MEDICAL.— —A Surgeon in the West of Eng- 


land, formerly house-surgeon to a Metropolitan Hospital, 
and for two years to a large couuty one, has a vacancy for a well- 
educated gentieman as a Pupil. Practice extensive. Premium 
moderate. Highest references.- Apply to Alpha, Post- Office, 
Penzance, Cornwall. 


FOR PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 


there are few Articles more useful, or more generally ac- 
ceptable, than appropriate Farr Linen Ctorus For THE Hoty 
Communion. They are supplied in sets, with appropriate devices, 
in fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. to £5 A priced list, 
with engravings, sent by post on application. Parcels delivered 
free at ail principal Railway Stations. 


Gilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 

















TO THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND CHURCH- 
WARDENS. 
(GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire, 


having declined to appoint Agents for the sale of bis Manu- 
factures of Church Furniture, Robes, Surplices, &c., replies im- 
mediately to inquiries addressed to him at Bolton, from which 
place only orders are executed. He respectfully invites Direct 
VeutuUntearions 0s most ist y and 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and offered at greatly reduced — for Cash. 


wt List of WORKS. "recently added to the 








Now ready, gratis, and postage free, 


MODERN BOOKS, AMERICAN LITERATURE, MUSIC, &c. 
R. L. A. LEWIS WILL SELL BY 


AUCTION, at his house, 125, FLEET STREET, on 
THURSDAY, (7th, and FRIDAY, 18th of JANUARY, 

20,000 VOLS. OF MODERN BOOKS, 

In Beards, Quires, and Bound; including 2500 Knight's Shilling 
Volumes; 1900 Uncle Tom in England; 1500 Carlisle’s Manual of 
Freemasonry; 1556 Poet’s Dream; (144 Faithful Keepsake for 
1856; 20 Knight’s Cabinet Shakespeare, 12 vols ; 25 English Cyclo 
peedia, ‘* Geography and Natural History,” 4 vols.; 679 Family 
Treasury; 160 Rebels of Glenfawn, 3 vols.; a large Collection of 
AMERICAN LITERATURE; Stereotype Plates to a Ready 
Reckoner; School Books; Crumpton’s Farmers’ Account Book, 
Stock and Copyright; together with the remaining Stock of 
POPULAR and SACRED MUSIC, published by Mr. W. Whitte 
more. 


Just published, price 6s., No. V. of 
HE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSO- 
PHICAL JOURNAL. 


Edinburgh: Adam and Gaim. Black. London: Longman 
and Co. 





URKE’S (Right Hon. Edmund) ) WORKS 
and CORRESPONDENCE, the ONLY COMPLETE and 

GENUINE EDITION, is published in 8 vols., 8vo (containing the 

whole ot the Contents of the former Editionin 20 Volumes), With 

Portrait and Fac-simile. Price £1 4s. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


he AND QUERIES. — MACAULAY 


NUMBER, with Original Documents, Letters, Ballads, 








DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in Svo, 


[HE ANNDAL REGISTER;; or, a View of 
the History and Politics of the Year 1854; including a 
Narrative of the War with Ru sia, together with all the De- 
spatches and State Papers connected with it. 

«< Rivingtons; Longman and Co.; Richardsons; Hamilton and 
Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; Cowie andCo; J. 
Capes; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Washbourne and Co.; H. G. Bohn; 
J.Bumpus; Waller and Son; J. Thomas; L. Booth; A Cleaver; 
Upham and Beet; Routledge and Co.; J. Green; G. Willis; W. 
Heath; and Bell and Daldy. 

*,* The complete Series of Volumes, commencing with Her 
Majesty’s Reign, may always be had (by new Subsc: ibers or others) ; 
or any single Volume since 1831. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCIX., 
will be published on WEDNESDAY next. 
ConTENTS. 

1, THE CIVIL WARS AND CROMWELL.’ 
2. HIMALAYAN JOURNALS. 
3. THE RURAL EvONOMY OF FRANCE AND BRITAIN. 
¢ THE MINISTER VOM STEIN: 

. LECTURES TO | ADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 
. THE USE OF TORTURE IN IND. 
7 = R. M'CLURE'S DISCOVERY OF THE N.W- PAS- 


8. LIFE AND WRITINGS OF M. DE STENDHAL (HENRI 
BEYLE). 
9. THE SUEZ CANAL. 
10. RUSSIAN CAMPAIGNS IN ASIA. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


— QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCV., 


will be Published on WEDNESDAY next. 
1. TABLE TALK. 


ContEnTs. 
7 pm to SCHOOLS. 


‘. HENRY FIELDING. 

5. LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

6. THE NEOLOGY OF THE CLOISTERS. 

7. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 

8. RESULTS AND PROSPECTS OF THE WAR. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








~ 
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In 12mo, price 7s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


VANGELICAL LIFE, as seen in the EX- 
AMPLE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. By JOHN 
JAMES, D.D., Canon of Peterborough. Author of a “ Comment 
on the Collects,” and other Works. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be liad, by the same Author, 


~ 

A DEVOTIONAL COMMENT ON THE 
MORNING and EVENING SERVICES in the BOOK of COM- 
MON PRAYER; in a Series of Plain Lectures. Second and 
Cheaper Ed'tion. In 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 





WORDSWORTH'S ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY— 
FOURTH EDITION. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, (with Five Portraits,) price £2 14s. 


CCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY;; or, Lives 

of Eminent Men connected with the History of Religion in 

England; from the commencement of the Reformation to the Re- 

volution. Selected, and illustrated with Notes, by CHRIS- 

TOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., late Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

*,* This Edition contains many additional Historical and 

Biographical Notes. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. ANDERSON’'S COLONIAL CHURCH 
HISTORY. 
In 8vo, price 16s., the Third Volume (with General Index to the 
Three Vols.) of 
HE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND in the COLONIES and FOREIGN DEPEN- 
a of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By the Rev. JAMES 8. 
NDERSUN, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
Pouches of Lincoln's Inn, and Rector of Tormarton. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 


THE FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES. 


Price £1 68. 





In 1 vol, 8v0, price 16s. cloth, 


7 THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “ Social Statics.” 


id illustrative of Macaulay’s ‘‘ England,” &c., on Satur- 

day, Jan. 12. Price 4d., stamped, 5d. Sent for Five Stamps. 

Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 





Now Yeady, 
‘(HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: illus- 
trated by JOHN E. SOWERRBY, the Descriptions, Syno- 
nyms, &c., by, CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol., cloth 
boards, containing 49 plates, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
l4s. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Now ready, 


| yt there BRITISH FERNS. SECOND 


Edition, copiously ae By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 


22 plates, coloured. 1's. 
Lovell ell Henrietta-street. 
A SELECTION of the Best Specimens of 
GERMAN POETRY, for the use of Schools and Private 
Instruction. By H. Apel, German-master at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham. 
Williams and Norgate. 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE OMBROLOGICAL ALMANAC in its 
17th Year, 1656, is now ready for all interested in weather 
science, with 40 planets. In 1855, with 36 planets, it had 658 facts 
right out of 896; and predicted 5 cométs on the new theory, of 
which 4 were seen at Berlin, Flurence, Moscow, Paris, &c.,—an 
impossibility on the old theory. Price 1s. 
W. Walker, 196, Strand. Richardson and Co., 23, Cornhill. 





Jusi published, price 5s. 12mo, cloth boards, 








NOTICE. 
Under the esrecial Patronage of Her Majesty. 


“M® LOVGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET. 


AGE FOR 1856, IS NOW READY. 


Corrected throughout by the Nobility, with the Arms of the Peers 
beautifully Engraved. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





With Coloured Plate, 12mo, pp. 174, price Half-a-crown, 


TYHE ENTOMOLOGIST’S ANNUAL 
for 1856. 

‘A yearly work which promises to be of considerable use both 
to the professed as well as the incipient Entomologist. re ake 
The most valuable article in the volume is by Mr. Lubbock, 
entitled ‘On the Objects of a Colleciion of Insects,’ which well 
deserves attentive perusal.”—GarpDENER 8 CHRONICLE. 

London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Published fortnightly, price 4d., free by post 5d.—Subscription, 
8s. per annum, or post-free lus., payable in advance, 


HE LITERARY CHURCHMAN: 

A Record of Current Religious Literature. 
The First Volume of this Journal— May to December, 1855—is 
now ready, containing Reviews and Notices of upwards of 550 
Publications issued during the last eight months. Price 7s. in 


cloth. 
Office—377, Strand, London. 


ETTERS PATENT, and How to Obtain 
Them.—This desirable information, so essential for all In- 
ventors or int’ rested Capitalists, is given in an elaborate article 
in THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOURNAL for August last, 
Part LXXXIX., price Is. The earlier Parts of this Work contain 
Original Articles on the Patent Lawsof all Foreign Countries; and 
the late ones contain special Aiticles on the Confirmation, Dis- 
claiming, and Prolongation of Patents, by the Authors of “‘ The 
Patentee’s Manual."—The PATENTEE’S MANUAL of the LAW 
of-LETTERS PATENT for INVENTIONS. By JAMES JOHN- 
SON, Esq., of the M'ddle Tem ple, and J. H. JOHNSON, Solicitor, 
Price 5s.—ABSTRACT of the PATENT LAW AMENDMENT 
ACT. Price 64.—HINTS to INVENTORS. Gratis.—Oftice for 
Patents (‘‘ Practical Mechanic’s Journal” Offices) 47, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London. 


OOK-KEEPING.—THE POCKET GUIDE 

to COMMERCIAL BOOK-KEEPING, a Practical Treatise 

on Merchants’ Accounts by Single and Double Entry, according to 

the latest and most approved systems. By Professor WALLACE. 
New Edition. Price One Shilling. 

“Of all the expositions of the principles and rnotion of Com- 
mercial Book-keeping, ‘ The Pocket Guide’ is the chea 
simplest, the clearest. Nothing is put down oan what 
lutely neeced ; yet it embraces everything woctal See 
The definitions are clear and comprehensive, a 
succinct and perspicuous, and the plan quite uniq! — 
Wanprnr. 

















YY. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London,and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





W. R. M‘Phun, Publisher, Glasgow. A. Hall —_ 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN 
OF SEBASTOPOL, Written in the Camp. By Lieut.- 
Col. E. BRUCE HAMLEY, Captain, Royal Artillery. 
In octavo, with Coloured Illustrations, drawn in Camp 
by the Author, price 21s. 

“We strongly recommend the ‘ Story of the Campaign’ to 
all who would oo a just comprehension of this tremendous 
struggle. Of this we are perfectly sure, it is a book unlikely 
ever to be superseded. . . . Its truth is of that sterling cha- 
racter which is sure of an immortal existence.’”—The Press. 


ZAIDEE: A ROMANCE. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. In 3 vols., post octavo, price £1 11s. 6d. 
“Margaret Oliphant must henceforth take high rank 
among our female novelists. Her exquisite romance of 
* Zaidee’ is the corner-stone of her reputation.” —The Sun. 


MINNESOTA and the FAR WEST. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq., late Civil Secretary 
and Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs in Canada; 
Author of “The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &ec. 
In octavo, Illustrated with Engravings, price 12s. 6d. 

“Tt affords us increased knowledge of the extraordinary 
resources which await the emigrant at the head of the Great 

American Waters, and is a lively forecast of the prosperity 

of the States just emerging into existence in the Heart of 

the Wilderness. Mr. Oliphant has foreseen great future 
events with a clear eye.”—The Times. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZA. By 
PROFESSOR WILSON. Edited by his Son-in-Law, 
PROFESSOR FRRRIER. To be completed in Four 
Volumes, crown octavo. Vols. I. & II. are published, 
price 6s. each. 

“ A series of Dialogues, in exuberance of life delightful, in 
dramatic truth perfect, full of the most salient descriptions, 
the most searching criticism, withering satire, manly pathos, 
and broadest humour.”—The Times. 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
By PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. Complete in Two 
ae with numerous Engravings on Wood, price 
lls. 6d. 

“A book which ought to be in every house where the in- 
habitants have time to think of ‘what to eat, drink, and 
avoid.’”—The Globe. 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. By 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &. Edited by J. 
R. HIND, F.R.A.S. In imperial quarto, half-bound 
morocco, price 21s, 
“We have seen no popular atlas of astronomy to compare 
with this volume. . . . The illustrations are eighteen in 
number—lunar, solar, stellar; and are so constructed as to 
present to the eye a series of lessons in the most captivating 
of human studies, simple in outline and cumulative in result. 
To say that Mr. Hind’s ‘ Atlas’ is the best thing of the kind 
is not enough—it has no competitor.”—Atheneum. 


CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURE. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 
Author of the “ Book of the Farm.” Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings, price ls. 6d. 

“We feel perfectly assured that this Catechism is precisely 
the thing which at this moment is wanted in every rural and 

National School in England.”— Notts Guardian. 


HISTORY OF GREECE under 
OTHOMAN and VENETIAN DOMINATION, a.v. 
1453-1821. By GEORGE FINLAY, Esq., Athens. 

CF, n the Press. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
1. GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS, B.c. 146 to a.v. 


717. Svo, 16s. 
2. HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE, 716 to 
1057. 8vo, 12s 


$3. HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE AND GREEK 
EMPIRES from 1057 to 1548. 

4 HISTORY OF GREECE, and of the EMPIRE OF 
TREBIZOND, 1204 to 1461. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 
Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to the 
Battle of Waterloo. By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
Bart., D.C.L. 

Library Edition, in 14 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits £10 10 0 

In 20 volumes, crown 8vo ... ... 00. ee cee ee 00 

People’s Edition, publishing in Monthly Parts, at 1s. each. 

In the Press, by the same Author; 

HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the 
Fall of Nap to the A ion of Louis Napoleon. 
The Fifth Volume. Vols. I. to IV. may be had, price 15s. 

each, uniform with the Library Edition of the above work. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 

THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By 
CHARLES M‘INTOSH. Complete in 2 large vols. royal 
8vo. The volumes are sold separately, viz.: Vol. 1—On 
the Formation of Gardens and Constructiop of Garden 
Edifices, &c. 776 pages, and 1073 Engravings, £2 10s. 
Vol. I1.—Practical Gardening. 868 pages, and 279 En- 
gravings, £1 17s. 6d. 


Wiit11am Biacxwoop & Sons, 45, Geo 
and 37, Paternoster 








Street, Edinburgh, 
w, London, 





13, Great MartporoucnH Steezt. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. 


By G. T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

“An excellent book, novel and varied in its incidents, pic- 
ture-que in its descriptions, and running over with human in- 
terest."—Sun. 

“Mr. Lowth has shown himself to be an intelligent traveller, a 
keen observer of nature, and an accomplished artist.”—Posr 


LIFE of JEANNE dALBRET, 


QUEEN of NAVARRE, from numerous Original Source-. 
By MISS FREER, Author of ‘ The Life of Marguerite d’An- 
gouléme.’ 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

“© We have read this work with great ple»eure. It reflects the 
highest credit on the industry and ability of Miss Freer. Nothing 
can be more interesting than her story of the troubled life of 
Jeanne d’Albret.”—Post. 


The OLD COURT SUBURB; or, 


MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, REGAL, CRITICAL, ana 
ANECDOTICAL. By LEIGH HUNT. Second Edition, 
revised, 2 vols, 21s. bound. 
“A delightful book.” —ExamIner. 
“ A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been pub- 
lished since ‘ Boswel!’s Johns-n.’""—Ogs RVER. 


SPORTING ADVENTURES in 


the NEW WORLD; or, Days and Niehts of Moose Hunting 
in the Pine Forests of Acadia. By CAMPBELL HARDY, 
Royal Artillery. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 2:8, 

“ Replete with interest."—Bet.'s Lirz. 


MY EXILE. By Alexander Her- 
ZEN. 2 vo's. 21s. 

“ From these admirable Memoirs the reader may derive a clear 
idea of Russian pelitical society. Mr. Herzen’s narrative, ably 
written, and undoubtedly authen'ic, is superior in interest to 
nine. tenths of the existing works on Russia.”"—ATHENZ0UM. 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of 
GEORGE MTIl., from Original Family Documents. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period 
from 180° to 1810, and completing the Work. 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 


“« A very clever and amusing book, filled with accounts of the 
sports, resources, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sport- 
ing adventures are told in a very spirited manner,”"—Stanparp. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
LAURA GAY. 2 vols. 


“We have read novels of scenes and incidents more exciting 
than this, but rarely one written with finer taste, or affording 
deeper interest by the power of unaffected and attractive expres- 
sion used in narration, colloquy, and description. The author isa 
man of elegant and ifold accompli , versed deeply and 
extensively in art and literature,and by no means unacquainted 
with the worlds of politics and fashion. Laura Gay and Charles 
Thornton are admirable characters, admirably portrayed.” — 
OxsseRvER. 


RACHEL GRAY. By Miss 


KAVANAGH, Author of “‘ Nathalie,” &c. 1 vol., 10s, 6d. 

“Miss Kavanagh has surpassed herself in this tale. We prefer 
it to her‘ Nathalie’ and ‘ Madeline,’ clever and attractive as they 
are.”"—OBSERVER. 

“«* Rachel Gray’ is a well-written story, full of life, passion, and 
sentiment, and abounding in interesting adventure.” Posr. 

“The attention is riveted by the manner in which tie events 
are described, and the sympathy awascned by the genuine cha- 
racters brought forward.”- Sun. 


THE LADY OF FASHION. By 


the Author of “‘ The History of a Flirt,” &c. 3 vols. 


LILLIESLEAF: the Concluding 


PASSAGES in the “‘ LIFE of MRS. MARGARET MAIT- 
LAND.” Written by HERSELF. 3 vols. 

“The concluding series of passages in the ‘ Life of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland’ is, to our thinking, superior to the beginning: 
and this we take to be about the most satisfactory compliment we 
can pay the suthoress.”—ATHENAZUM. 


THE HOUSE OF ELMORE: a 


FAMILY HISTORY. 3 vols. 
“This story will be read with unflagging interest. The charac- 
ters are powerfully drawn.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ A splendid production.”"—Jonn Butt. 
“ A story told with a great deal of power. The reader of the 
book will be likely to read it to the end.”—ExamIner. 


LADY WILLOUGHBY; or, The 
DOUBLE MARRIAGE. By Mrs. LA TOUCHE. 3 vols. 


“We have no hesitation in predicting for a work so rich in 
fascination a brilliant success.”—Joun But. 








HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Classical ant School Books, 


By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


“Dr, Wa. Suirn’s Dicrionarrrs.—It wouldbe superfluous 
to commend in detail a Series of Works to which every 
scholar pays the tribute of habitual and constant reference, 
They are as complete and critical a digest of the whole range 
of subjects which they treat as could reasonably be expected 
from even the strong phalanx of able contributo:s which the 
learned and accomplished editor has united for his under- 

, and will long remain the best and compleest works 
on the important body of subjects which they enbrace.”— 
The Quarterly Review. 

“In the Pandora of May 19, 1855, a journal pablished 
twice a-month at Athens, we find proposals for a translation 
of Dr. Smirn’s ‘Dictionary of Antiquities’ into Modern 
Greek. The translator, Mr. Panrazis, applied to the Mini- 
ster of Education for a contribution to his great undertaking, 
and received a most favourable reply, in which Dr. Smrn’s 
services are recognized far more warmly than they will be 
for some time to come by the British Government. His 
Dictionary is styled ‘As “EAAnuixiis apxarodoyias Acjucdv 
TOU OvTws Seivow mepi Td eldos TOUTO THs apx aLoabeias a 
W. Situ.’ ‘The Lexicon of Greek Archeology of the Eng- 
lishman, W. Suirn, who is truly terribly clever in that kind 
of ancient learning.’ — Eclectic Review, Dec. 1855 





The following are Now Ready :— 


I. 
A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DIC. 


TIONARY, Based on the Works of FORCELLINI and 
FREUND. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


It. 
A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC. 
tae eae Abridged from the above Work. Square 


irr, 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES, Second Edition. Woodeuts. Medium 
8vo, £2 2s. 


Iv. ; 
A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTI- 


QUITIES. Abridged from the above Work. Woodcuts, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


v. 

DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. Woodcuts, 38 vols. 
medium 8vo, £5 15s, 6d 


vi. 

DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. Wordcuts. (To be completed in 2 vols.) 
Volume I. Medium 8yo, 36s, 


Vil, 
A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


FOR SCHOOLS. Compiled from the above Works. 
3rd Edition. 8vo, 15s. * 


VIIt. 
A SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC. 


TIONARY. Abridged from the above Work. Wood- 
cuts, 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Ix. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE, 
with the HISTORY of LITERATURE and ART, Wood- 
cuts, 6th Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


x. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. An 
entirely New Edition. Edited, with Notes, by DR. 
WM. SMITH. With Maps. 8 vols. 8vo, 7s, 6d. each. 
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REVIEWS. 


History of Latin Christianity, including that 
of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicolas 
V. By ine Hart Milman, D.D., Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Volumes IV.— VI. Murray. 

In the three volumes already published of 

Dean Milman’s learned, eloquent, and philo- 

sophical work (‘L. G. 1854, p. 293), the 

history of Latin Christianity is narrated, 
down to the close of the twelfth century, 
when the power of the Papacy was reaching 
its zenith. The fourth volume commences 
with the Pontificate of Innocent III. Of a 
noble Italian family, and with high ecclesias- 
tical connexions, his elevation in the Church 
was of unprecedented rapidity. At the age 
of twenty-nine he was raised to the Car- 
dinalate, and at thirty-seven, when still the 
youngest cardinal, and though only in dea- 
eon’s orders, he was elected Pope. In his 
inauguration sermon, the character of the 
man, which had been studiously and success- 
fully concealed, unmistakeably broke forth. 

Amidst profuse professions of incompetence 

and exaggerated protestations of humility, 

the vigorous resolution and lofty ambition of 
his spirit were displayed. The state of 

Christendom at the time could not have been 

more favourable for asserting and enforcing 

the supremacy of the spiritual over the secular 
power. ‘The Emperors of Germany, claiming 
to be the representatives of the Caesars, had 
hitherto been the great foes to the unlimited 
dominion of the Pontiffs, and by them had 
been sustained the conflict commenced in the 
days of Hildebrand. The death of Henry 

VI. left an infant the heir of the empire, and 

the whole of Germany was torn by intestine 

feuds. In Italy the Lombard republics and 
the independent cities were weakened by dis- 
sensions, and a minor was on the throne of 

Naples. The cruel and dissolute Philip 

Augustus reigned in France, and the feeble 

and tyrannical John was the monarch of 

England. In the East the Byzantine Empire 

was tottering to its fall, and the kingdom of 

Jerusalem was confined almost to the city of 

Acre. Everywhere throughout Christendom 

disorder, war, misgovernment were seen; 

and even those who were not favourable to 
the Papal power in secular affairs, felt that 
some central authority was now needed to 
save all civil society from dissolution. Inno- 
cent saw the condition of the nations, and 
had ambition, energy, and skill to use the 
crisis for the aggrandizement of his office. 

He succeeded in establishing the Papal su- 

premacy in every region of Europe. Later 

pontiffs, especially Boniface VIII., were more 
exorbitant in their pretensions and more vio- 


_ lent in their measures, but the substantial 


sovereignty of the Popedom was at its height 
in the days of Innocent III., who knew when 
to refrain from asserting his authority as well 
as when to exert it. oniface, by his incau- 
tion and arrogance, at the close of the 
thirteenth century, endangered and under- 
mined the supremacy which Innocent had 
by his policy established, and by his vigour 
consolidated. 

The Papacy of Innocent is one of the most 
important and most interesting epochs in all 
history, and never have its annals been nar- 
rated in a more clear and graphic manner 
than by Dean Milman. Innocent’s influence 
working simultaneously in every part of 





Christendom, it is impossible for the historian 
to adhere to strict chronological order in the 
account of his policy and of his acts. The 
narrative is therefore carried on in separate 
chapters, under the following heads :—1. The 
History of Innocent’s Papacy in Rome; 2. 
In Italy ; 3. In the Empire; 4. In France ; 
5. In England; 6. In Spain; 7. In the 
Northern Kingdoms; 8. In Bulgaria and 
Hungary; 9. In the Byzantine Empire and 
the East; 10. In the Wars of Languedoc, 
with the Albigenses and other Schismatics. 
Separate chapters are devoted to the account 
of the establishment of the two new monastic 
orders-—the effective militia of the Church at 
that time—the orders of St. Dominic and of 
St. Francis. That part of the history which 
relates to England will be read with the 
deepest interest. We quote a portion of the 
narrative which relates the subjection of 
John, under terror of the French invasion, the 
Pope having given over the excommunicated 
realm to Philip Augustus :— 

“‘ John by this time had passed from the height 
of insolence to the lowest prostration of fear. Not 
only did everything tend to deepen his mistrust of 
his own subjects, and his suspicions of the waver- 
ing fidelity of his army, but, like most irreligious 
men, he was the slave of superstition. One Peter, 
a hermit, had obtained great fame among the 
people as a prophet: of all his prophecies none had 
made greater noise, or been received with more 
greediness, than a saying relating to the King; 
that before Ascension Day John would cease to be 
King of England. Peter had been seized and im- 
prisoned in Corfe Castle, and now, just at this 
perilous crisis, the fatal Ascension Day was draw- 
ing on; there wanted but three days. Pandulph 
was an Italian of consummate ability. He was 
ushered into the presence of the King by two 
Knights Templars. His skilful address overawed 
the shattered mind of John to a panic of humili- 
ation. He described in the most vivid terms the 
vast forces of the King of France, darkened the 
disloyalty of the English barons ; King Philip had 
declared that he had the signatures of almost all-of 
them, invitinghim over. From the hostility of 
France, of the exiled bishops, of his own barons, 
he had everything to fear; everything to hope 
from the clemency of Rome. John, once humbled, 
knew no bounds to his abject submission: he was 
as recklessly lavish in his concessions as recklessly 
obstinate in his resistance. He was not even 
satisfied with subscribing the hard terms of the 
treaty dictated by Pandulph; he seemed to have a 
desperate determination by abasing himself even 
below all precedent to merit the strongest protec- 
tion from that irresistible power which he had 
rashly provoked, and before which he was now 
bowed down ; he could not purchase at too high a 
price his reconciliation to the See of Rome; per- 
haps he contemplated, not without satisfaction, the 
bitter disappointment of his enemy, Philip Au- 
gustus, in thus being deprived of his prey. 

‘¢ The treaty with the Pope acknowledged the full 
right of Langton to the Archiepiscopal See ; it re- 
pealed the sentence of banishment against the 
clergy, and reinstated them in their functions and 
their estates ; it promised full restitution of all 
monies confiscated to the royal use, and compensa- 
tion for other wrongs; a specific sum was to be 
paid to the Archbishop, and to each of the exiled 
bishops; it released from imprisonment all who 
had been apprehended during the contest; it re- 
versed every sentence of outlawry ; and guaranteed 
the clergy for the future from such violent abuse 
of the power of the Crown. Four barons swore to 
the exeeution of these stipulations on the part of 
the King; the Legate, on that of the Pope, that on 
their due fulfilment the interdict and the excom- 
munication should be removed; and that the 
bishops should take a new oath of allegiance. But 
Ascension Day was not yet passed; it wanted 
still two days; and during those two days John 
had unconsciously fulfilled the prediction of the 





Hermit. On the vigil of that day appeared the 
Legate in his full pomp in the church of the 
Templars. On the other side entered the King of 
England, and placed an instrument in the Legate’s 
hands, signed, sealed, and subscribed with his own 
name, with that of the attesting witnesses,—‘ Be 
it known to all men,’ so ran the Charter, ‘that 
having in many points offended God and our Holy 
Mother the Church, as satisfaction for our sins, 
and duly to humble ourselves after the example of 
him who for our sake humbled himself to death, 
by the grace of the Holy Ghost, with our own free 
will and the common consent of our barons, we 
bestow and yield up to God, to his holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, to our Lord the Pope Innocent, 
and his successors, all our kingdom of England and 
all our kingdom of Ireland, to be held as a fief of 
the Holy See with the payment of 1000 marks, 
and the customary Peter’s pence. We reserve to 
ourselves, and to our heirs, the royal rights in the 
administration of justice. And we declare this 
deed irrevocable; and if any of our successors 
shall attempt to annul our act, we declare him 
thereby to have forfeited his crown.’ The attesting - 
witnesses were one archbishop (of Dublin), one 
bishop (De Gray of Norwich), nine earls, among 
them Pembroke and Salisbury, and four barons. 
The next day he took the usual oath of fealty to the 
Pope; he swore on the Gospels. It was the oath 
of a vassal. ‘I, John, by the grace of God, 
King of England and Lord of Ireland, from this 
day forth and for ever will be faithful to God and 
to the ever blessed Peter, and to the Church of 
Rome, and to my Lord the Pope Innocent, and to 
his Catholic successors. I will not be accessory, in 
act or word, by consent or counsel, to their loss of 
life, of limb, or of freedom. I will save them 
harmless from any wrong of which I may know : I 
will avert all in my power; I will warn them by 
myself or by trusty messengers, of any evil in- 
tended against them. I wil! keep profoundly 
secret all communications with which they may en- 
trust me’ by letter or by message. I willaid in the 
maintenance and defence of the patrimony of St. 
Peter, specially this kingdom of England and Ire- 
land, to the utmost of my power, against all 
enemies. _ So help me God and his holy Gospels.’ 
Every year, besides Peter’s pence, the realm was 
to pay to the Holy See, as sign of vassalage, 1000 
marks—700 for England, 300 for Ireland.” 


This was in the summer of the year 1213. 
The degradation of England did not long con- 
tinue. Two years after, in June 1215, the 
barons compelled John to sign the Magna 
Charta. Amidst the many causes for our 
looking back with pride to the assertion of 
the liberties of England at that time, is the 
fact that the Charter was absolutely and 

remptorily annulled by the Pope as the 
iege lord of the realm. 


‘‘In his Bull he attributes the rebellion of the 
barons, after John had been reconciled to the 
Church, to the enemy of mankind. He is aston- 
ished that the barons have not humbly brought 
their grievances before his tribunal, and implored 
redress. The act describes the conduct of the 
King as throughout just, conciliatory. ‘ Vassals, 
they have conspired against their lord—knights, 
against their king: they have assailed his lands, 
seized his capital city, which has been surrendered 
to them by treason. Under their violence, and 
under fears which might shake the firmest man, he 
has entered into a treaty with the barons ; a treaty 
not only base and ignominious, but unlawful and 
unjust ; in flagrant violation and diminution of his 
rights and honour. Wherefore, as the Lord has 
said by the mouth of his prophet,— ‘I have set thee 
above the nations, and above the kingdoms, to 
pluck up and to destroy, to build up and to plant ; 
and by the mouth of another prophet,—‘ break the 
leagues of ungodliness, and loose the heavy bur- 
thens;’ we can no longer pass over in silence such 
audacious wickedness, committed in contempt of 
the Apostolic See, in infringement of the rights of 
the King, to the disgrace of the kingdom of Eng- 
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land, to the great peril of the Crusade. We 
therefore, with the advice of our brethren, alto- 
gether reprove and condemn this charter, prohi- 
biting the king under pain of anathema, from ob- 
serving it, the barons from exacting its observa- 
tion; we declare the said charter, with all its 
obligations and guarantees, absolutely null and 
void.” 

The revolt of England against the Papal 
authority at that time was a political move- 
ment, and only reached to the denial of the 
supremacy of the Pope over the secular affairs 
of the kingdom. The protest against the 
authority of the Church of Rome in spiritual 
matters was confined to the Waldenses and 
the Albigenses, who were the sole witnesses 
for primitive and evangelical truth in the 
darkest times of the Papal apostacy. Dean 
Milman describes with generous sympathy the 
history and the tenets of these noble people, 
and relates with just indignation the horrible 
cruelties of the crusade for their extermina- 
tion. This is the part of the ‘History of 
Latin Christianity’ to which, in the preface to 
the fourth volume, allusion is made in these 
true and touching words: “If the course of 
affairs during these ages should appear dark, 
at times almost to repulsiveness, still in the 
dreariest and most gloomy period of Christian 
history there was always an undercurrent of 
humble, Christian goodness flowing on, as the 
Saviour himself came, ‘ without observation,’ 
the light of which we can discern but by faint 
and transitory glimpses.” In similar spirit, 
in a later portion of the history, are narrated 
the events connected with the appearance of 
Bible Christianity rising against Toe Chris- 
tianity in Bohemia in the time of Huss, and 
in England in that of Wycliffe. But we must 
abstain from giving any detailed account of 
the contents of Dean Milman’s work, which 
brings the story of the Papacy down to the 
death of Nicolas V., in 1454; reserving the 
remainder of our space for noticing the mas- 
terly survey of the state of Europe in the con- 
cluding book of the History. In this book, 
under separate chapters, a survey is taken of 
the social and political condition of Europe in 
relation to the Church of Rome ; of the tenets 
and practices of the Church; of Latin litera- 
ture, history, and poetry; of the early litera- 
ture of the new languagesof Southern Europe; 
of the Teutonic languages; andof architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and the arts in connexion 
with Latin Christianity. Many readers to 
whom much of the previous ecclesiastical 
history may be repulsive or tiresome will be 
delighted and instructed by these concluding 
chapters. To literary readers, one of the most 
vn Tras parts of this survey will be that 
which gives account of the origin and early 
history of the languages of dandaue Europe, 
the Provencal dialect, the poetry of the Trou- 
véres, the Langue d’Oc and the Langue 
d’Oil, and the Italian of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio. Of Dante and his works there is 
a striking sketch; but we quote, as coming 
more home to English hearts, part of the ac- 
count of our own Chaucer :— 

**Geoffrey Chaucer, among the most remark- 
. able of poets, was in nothing more remarkable than 
in being most emphatically an English poet. 
Chaucer lived in courts and castles: he was in the 
service of the King, he wasa retainer of the great 
Duke of Lancaster. In the court and in the 
castle, no doubt, if anywhere, with the Norman 
chivalrous magnificence lingered whatever remained 
of Norman manners and language. « Chaucer had 
served in the armies of King Edward III.; he 
had seen almost all the more flourishing countries, 
many of the great cities, of the Continent, of 








Flanders, France, Italy. It may be but a roman- 
tic tradition, that at the wedding of Violante to 
the great Duke of Milan he had seen Petrarch, 
perhaps Boccaccio, and that Froissart too was pre- 
sent at that splendid festival. It may be but a 
groundless inference from a misinterpreted passage 
in his poems, that. he had conversed with Petrarch 
(November, 1372); but there is unquestionable 
evidence that Chaucer was at Genoa under a com- 
mission from the Crown. He visited brilliant 
Florence, perhaps others of the noble cities of 
Italy. Five years later he was in Flanders and at 
Paris. In 1378 he went with the Embassy to de- 
mand the hand of a French Princess for the young 
Richard of Bordeaux. Still later he was at the 
gorgeous court of the Visconti at Milan. Chaucer 
was master of the whole range of vernacular 
poetry, which was bursting forth in such young 
and prodigal vigour, in the Janguages born from 
the Romance Latin. He had read Dante, he had 
read Petrarch; to Boccaccio he owed the ground- 
work of two of his best poems—the Knight's 
Tale of Palamon and Arcite and Griselidis. I 
cannot but think that he was familiar with 
the Troubadour poetry of the Langue d’Oc: of the 
Langue d’Oil he knew well the knightly tales of 
the Trouvéres and the Fabliaux, as well as the 
latter allegorical school, which was then in the 
height of its fashion in Paris. He translated the 
Romance of the Rose. 

‘It is indeed extraordinary to see the whole of the 
medieval, or post-medizval poetry (with the great 
exception of the Dantesque vision of the other 
world) summed up, and as it were represented by 
Chaucer in one or more perfect examples, and so 
offered to the English people. There is the legend 
of martyrdom in Constance of Surrie; the miracle 
legend, not without its harsh alloy of hatred to the 
unbeliever, in Hugh of Lincoln ; the wild, strange, 
stirring adventures told in the free prolix Epopee 
of the Trouvére, in its romanticised classic form, 
in Troilus and Cressida; in the wilder Oriental 
strain of magic and glamour in the half-told tale of 
Cambuscan ; the chivalrous in Palamon and Ar- 
cite ; to which perhaps may be added the noble 
Franklin’s Tale. There is the Fabliau in its best, 
in its tender and graceful form, in Griselidis ; in 
its gayer and more licentious, in January and May; 
in its coarser, more broadly humorous, and, to our 
finer manners, repulsive, Miller's Tale; and in 
that of the Reve. The unfinished Sir Thopas 
might seem as if the spirit of Ariosto or Cervantes, 
or of lighter or later poets, was struggling for pre- 
cocious being. There is the genial apologue of 
the Cock and the Fox, which might seem an epi- 
sode from the universal brute Epic, the Latin, or 
Flemish, or German or French Reynard. The 
more cumbrous and sustained French allegory ap- 
pears in the translation of the Romaunt of the 
Rose ; the more rich and simple in the Temple of 
Fame. ‘There are a few slighter pieces which may 
call to mind the Lais and Serventes of the South. 

‘* Yet all the while Chaucer in thought, in cha- 
racter, in language, is English—resolutely, determi- 
nately, almost boastfully English. The creation of 
native poetry was his deliberate aim ; and-already 
that broad, practical, humorous yet serious view of 
life, of life in its infinite variety, that which 
reaches its height in Shakspeare, has begun to re- 
veal itself in Chaucer. The Canterbury Tales, 
even in the Preface, represent, as in a moving 
comedy, the whole social state of the times ; they 
display human character in action as in speech ; 
and that character is the man himself, the whole 
man, with all his mingling, shifting, crossing, con- 
tradictory passions, motives, peculiarities, his 
greatnesses and weaknesses, his virtues and his 
vanities ; every one is perfectly human, yet every 
one the individual man, the very dress, gesture, 
look, speech, tone of the individual. There 
is an example of every order and class of 
society, high, low, secular, religious. As yet each 
is distinct in his class, as his class from others. 
Contrast Chaucer's pilgrims with the youths and 
damsels of Boccaccio. Exquisitely as these are 
drawn, and in some respects finely touched, they 
are all of one gay light class; almost any one 
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might tell any tale with equal propriety; they 
differ in name, in nothing else. 

‘In his religious characters, if not in his reli- 
gious tales (religion is still man’s domiriant mo- 
tive), Chaucer is by no means the least happy. In 
that which is purely religious the poet himself is 
profoundly religious ; in his Prayer to the Virgin, 
written for the Duchess Blanche of Lancaster, for 
whom also he poured forth his sad elegy; in his 
Gentle Martyrs S. Constantia and 8. Cecilia: he 
is not without his touch of bigotry, as has been 
said, in Hugh of Lincoln. But the strong Teu- 
tonic good sense of Chaucer had looked more 
deeply into the whole monastic and sacerdotal sys- 
tem. His wisdom betrays itself in his most 
mirthful, as in his coarsest humour. He who drew 
the Monk, the Pardoner, the Friar Limitour, the 
Summoner, had seen far more than the outer form, 
the worldliness of the Churchman, the abuse of 
indulgences, the extortions of the friars, the licen- 
tiousness of the Ecclesiastical Courts, of the Eccle- 
siastics themselves: he had penetrated into the 
inner depths of the religion. Yet his wisdom, even 
in his most biting passages, is tempered with 
charity. Though every order, the Abbot, the 
Prioress, the Friar, the Pardoner, the Summoner, 
is impersonated to the life, with all their weak- 
nesses, follies, affectations, even vices and false- 
hoods, in unsparing freedom, in fearless truth, yet 
none, or hardly one, is absolutely odious ; the jolly 
hunting Abbot, with his dainty horses, their bridles 
jingling in the wind, his greyhounds, his bald 
shining head, his portly person, his hood fastened 
with a rich pin in a love-knot: the tender and de- 
licate Prioress, with what we should now call her 
sentimentality, virtuous no doubt, but with her 
broad and somewhat suspicious motto about all- 
conquering love: the Friar, who so sweetly heard 
confession, and gave such pleasant absolution, urg- 
ing men, instead of weeping and prayers, to give 
silver to the friars; with his lisping voice and 
twinkling eyes, yet the best beggar in his house, to 
whom ‘he poorest widow could not deny a farthing: 
the Pardoner with his wallet in his lap, brimful of 
pardons from Rome, with his reliques or pillowbere 
covered with part of our Lady’s veil and the glass 
vegsel with pig’s bones: yet in Church the Par- 
doner was a noble Ecclesiast, read well, chanted 
with such moving tones, that no one could resist 
him and not throw silver into the offertory. The 
Summoner, whose office and the Archdeacon’s 
Court in which he officiated seem to have been 
most unpopular, is drawn in the darkest colours, 
with his fire-red cherubim’s face, lecherous, venal, 
licentious. Above all, the Parish Priest of 
Chaucer has thrown off Roman medieval Sacer- 
dotalism : he feels his proper place; he arrays 
himself only in the virtues which are the essence 
of his holy function. This unrivalled picture is 
the most powerful because the most quiet, unin- 
sulting, unexasperating satire. Chaucer’s Parish 
Priest might have been drawn from Wycliffe, from 
Wycliffe at Lutterworth, not at Oxford, from 
Wycliffe, not the fierce controversialist, but the 
affectionate and beloved teacher of his humble 
flock.” 

At the close of his history, Dean Milman 
has sow striking reflections on the great re- 
ligious revolution of the sixteenth century, 
and remarks are made on the four chief in- 
fluences at work for the Reformation—the 

rogress of human intellect, the revival of 
etters, the rise of the modern languages, and 
the invention of printing and of paper. 
“ From the birthday of printing the sole ex- 
clusive authority of the sacerdotal caste over 
the mind of man was gone.” The press is to 
be regarded, however, only as the chief mate- 
rial agent through which the power of 
pe influences operates. In Germany, in 
Switzerland, and in Scotland, it was by the 
living voice and the acts of men that the 
triumph of the Reformation was effected. 
The spirit of freedom, and the peculiar insti- 
tutions of the northern as contrasted with the 
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southern nations of Europe, had also much 
to do with the Revolution of the sixteenth 
century. But Dean Milman too much repre- 
sents the whole Reformation as a mere con- 
flict between Teutonic and Latin Christianity, 
the success depending on the dominant ethno- 
logical and political character of each country. 
The movement had its origin in much deeper 
and diviner influences, and these produced 
the same results in Bohemia and Navarre as 
in Saxony or Holland, though the power of 
Rome in —s the Reformation was 
more successfully put forth in Southern 
Europe. 








The Mystic, and other Poems. By Philip 
James Bailey, Author of ‘ Festus.’ Second 
Edition. Chapman and Hall. oe 

“ Tuere is a painful fashion of obscurity in 

verse come up of late years, which is marring 

and misleading a quantity of youthful talent; 
as if the ways of poetry, like those of steam 
and other wonderful inventions, admitted of 
original improvements at every turn.” This 
is the remark of one of the most judicious yet 
liberal critics of our day, Mr. John Forster, 
in his well-known article, in the ‘ Edinburgh 

Review,’ on Churchill, whose manly, free, and 

vigorous verse he recommends to the study 

of this section of Young England. Philip 

James Bailey, the author of ‘ Festus,’ is one of 

the arch-offenders in this respect, and one of 

the ringleaders of the insurrection against 
common sense and classical taste in poetry. 

‘The Mystic’ has cost us much time and 

labour to get at any perception of its meaning, 

and we think it impracticable to give any de- 
scription of the poem to those who have not 
read it. Yet ‘The Mystic’ has no small 
number of admirers, as the speedy appear- 
auce of a second edition testifies. e intro- 
duce it now only for the sake of renewing our 
protest against the eccentric and nebulous 
school of poetry of which it is atype. For 
the satisfaction of those who are not acquainted 

with Mr. Bailey’s writings we shall quote a 

few passages; and that we may not be charged 

with selecting unfavourable specimens, we 
begin with the opening lines of the poem:— 


“ Who holds not life more yearful than the hours 
Since first into this world he wept his way, 
Erreth much, may be. Called of God, man’s soul 
In patriarchal periods, cometlike, 
Ranges perchance all spheres successive; and in each, 
With nobler powers endowed and senses new, 
Set season bideth. So with him, it seemed 
Of whom I speak, the initiate of the light, 
The adopted of the water and the sun. 


“ Time’s sand-dry streamlet through its glassy straiéa,- 
Flowed ceas'ess; and he lived a threefold life 
Through all the ages; P pow seven times his soul 
Commingling, leavened with its light the world, 
First in the feasts of life, and the sun’s son, 
Through all God’s homely universe he roamed 
Lordly, and spake to earth the lore of stars, 
The mother-tongue of Heaven our Fatherland. 
Born to instate mankind in veriest truths, 

By nature symbolled in gem, bloom, and wing 
To give to all the hope of bliss reserved, 

yo ultimate certainty of angelhood, 

He, like a river which through gulleys, rocks, 
And deserts runs its purifying race 

To Ocean’s thrice regenerative depths, 

Chose thorough all probations his own path, 
And voluntary trode the downward way; 

For they whose eyen by spirit-fire are purged 
Move ever up the reascent to light, 

Ou a celestial gradient, paved with wings; 
Disrobed him of all privilege, and alone 
Suffered the dignities yearned for by the mass 
But that he might ennoble servitude. 


“ Grounded in Nature’s sacred cypher, he 
The myth-insculptured language of the light, 
In templed tome and lay columnar read, 
The masque of gods. But not all spirits can bear, 
Untutored, full and free access of truth. 
The sage, who ken the verities of soul, 
Whose be the preview clear of prophet-bard 
To ope the inner spirit by outward keys, 
Who while unclothing still can screen the truth, 


That inexpressive wisdom—silence known— 
Unless in this wise, lip them not aloud.” 


From the very title of the poem the reader 
may expect to find some extravagance of 
thought and dimness of statement, but this 
can never excuse the outrageous liberties of 
style and of diction which appear in ever 
page. In the following lines there are words 
and expressions for which most readers would 
need a glossary:— 


“* With lote and holy honey-suckle crowned, 
As well the bruised theangeline, which gives 
Prophetic sense, as juice of aglaophant, 
That subjects to the eye the invisible world, 
And hom sweet herblet of immortal life, 
Sipped, till transmute he stood, star-headed; felt 
His eyes irradiate with an inward light, 
And recognized his angels where they wheeled, 
Like mated falcons round their creanced young, 
Saluting him in rapture, man of men, 
Sole son of life, the crown and heir of time. 

= 


“ He at their hest (so Heaven’s own book of spheres, 
Insculpt in arrowy light, ordained) his soul 
In the moon’s argent streams did imbaptize, 
And purified his spirit in the sun; 
A handful there of astral fire then seized, 
And hid it in his bosom like a flower; 
From whence all sacred light was kindled here. + 
* 


“ Throughout the vast passivity he passed 
All active, through the —_ ellipse of life, 
And circular progress of the wind-winged world, 
Safe from all storms of fate and floods of ill, 
And dreadless of the gorgon mask of Death. 
* ” * 


“ Tn anticlinal order next he hailed, 
And interpendent harmonies of song, 
Gentle and fine as the concurrent curve, 
Perpetual, in the orbits of twin stars, 
The future fates and times divine to be; 
The negative divinity of man; 
The holy and unhappy blent in bliss 
At last; the passed unburthened of her doom, 
Like i of her self. etive truth, 
Condemning conduct but assuring life.” 





These are but samples of passages full of 
words the only recommendation of which 
seems to have been their oksoleteness or their 
extravagance. The author must suppose that 
whatever is most unlike sense and prose must 
be genius and poetry. In other passages 
the style of Milton is imitated, but with such 
profusion of classical allusions, and such in- 
flation of diction, that they appear like bur- 
lesques of portions of the ‘ Paradise Lost :’— 

“ With woods 
And treeful tracts the provident angels clad 
What else were lifeless deserts; where now stretch 
Forest and upland frith, and the wide weald 
Hercynian, where the demon shadow stalks; 
And the Anderidan boscage, by divine 
Andate, all-victorious goddess, held; 
And glades, where, rambling, in long after years, 
The outlawed archer led his banded bows; 
Siberian forestage of spiry pine; 
Oaks, which oracular in Dodona spake; 
And sea of trees, by Boli’s Pontic slope; 
The equatorial groves that mat the shores 
Of Maracaybo, to Maragnon’s streams, 
And falls of Tequendaima; (these were rent 
Ere yet the moon rode aéry;) the hoar woods 
Of growth eternal, continental reach, 
That all enclose, from gold-rocked Labrador, 
To florid lands that seas Columbian lave; 
From ocean’s gilded sands, by Kalamath, 
To silvery Zazaticas and Secklong.” 


That Mr. Bailey can write intelligibly, there 
are passages in this poem, as well as in ‘ Festus,’ 
to show; but this renders it all the more 
necessary to protest against the false taste 
which mars his works and misleads his ad- 
mirers. Here, for; instance, are weighty 
thoughts expressed in plain and forcible dic- 
tion:— 

“ But soon in angel breasts ill passions bred : 

Oppression followed rivalry, too soon 

Symbols and signs of terror were, in place 

Of love, God’s own and holiest title, ta’en; 

And the divine to finite passion changed ; 

Then first the primal lamb, the shepherd’s joy; 
Next, human victims bled; and passed the babe 
Through baptism of blood and fire, to peace, 

Such pre-atonement naught; whilst stormiest wars 
Angel with angel waged, and god with god; 

Each striving most to broaden his domain; 
Propelling his adorers to invade 

Root out and ruin all of faith opposed. 

The heavens were rent with lightnings and the fields 








Of interjacent space, as the high powers 

Now heated to malignity, oft closed 

In thunderous conflict, till the fire-breathed hills 
Grew iced with fear; and quaking, earth beneath, 
Reeked with the blood of brethren, brethren-slain. 


“So heathen against heathen, tribe ’gainst tribe, 
Streamed onwards in embattled waves of war; 
And people against people rose, and wronged 
Each one the other; robbed of land or life; 

With scythéd chariots mowed the fields of blood; 

Cities of wealth, and states despoiled of = 

Red rapine reaped the land, and famine fed; 

While maid and mother, eld and childhood, ate 

The heart of grief, and drank the tears of woe. a 
- . 


“ One thing was common to all nations; woe. 

Sin, vice, and luxury, with their flower-wreathed rods, 
Reigned o’er the reckless nations; life on life, 

Made, like that cruel tower by fair Shirauz, 

Of living souls impactd, limed with bl 

Time’s generations mounts of misery. 

What though men build them alabaster domes, 

Or palaces of glassy marble, these 

Pleasure, nor grandeur cause of soul; God’s love 
Ensure not, man’s esteem; nor useful life 

Secure, nor peaceful death.” 

The concluding pages of the poem are also 
intelligible, andcontain some striking thoughts 
and melodious lines. What we have said is 
not likely to have much influence on Mr. 
Bailey, when he finds most critics of the pre- 
sent day admiring as beauties what we con- 
demn as outrages against good sense and 
poetical taste. But although he may be 
deceived by popular praise and undiscerning 
flattery, he may rest assured that he is not 
on the right road to true and enduring fame 
asapoct. Such works as ‘ The Mystic’ may 
astonish a section of the public for a time, but 
cannot take their place among the standard 
classics of English literature. 








A Popular History of England. By Charles 
Knight. Part 1. Bradbury and Evans. 
Lorp Joun Rvss£t1, in delivering an address 
at Bristol, in 1854, on the study of history, 
complained of the want of any manual of that 
of our own country suited for popular reading 
or for educational use. In commenting on 
this remark, a writer in ‘The Times’ made 
the following observations, which Mr. Knight 
quotes in explaining his motives in under- 
taking the present work. ‘“ We have no 
other History of England than Hume's. 
The cool, scoffing philosopher, who could re- 
late with <melies temper the outrages of 
despotism, the vices of kings, and the extra- 
vagances of superstition, and reserved his 
criticisms for genius and his sarcasms for 
zeal, still retains his place on our shelves and 
our tables. Goldsmith has put him out of boys’ 
schools, and Mrs. Markham has hit on a style 
that doesadinirably for young ladies; but 
when a young man of cighteen asks for a 
History of England, there is no resource but 
to give him Hume.” By these statements 
Mr. Knight’s labours were incited and 
directed, though not first suggested. He 
had long desired to write a Lo of Eng- 
land in which attention should be directed to 
the domestic life and manners of the people, 
as well as to political movements and national 
events. The internal condition of the island 
at various periods is a subject which few his- 
torians have thought it within their province 
to examine. Dr. Johnson, in conversation 
with Dr. Robertson, is related to have said, 
“‘T have heard Henry's ‘ History of Britaid’ 
well spoken of; I am told it is carried on in 
separate divisions, as the civil, the military, 
the religious history. I wish much to have 
one branch well done, and that is the history 
of manners, of common life.” To present the 
history of manners, of common life, as well 
as the civil, military, and religious history of 
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England, is the aim of Mr. Knight’s work. 
He judiciously abstains from attempting to 
carry on the history in separate divisions, for 
the internal condition of a nation 1s always 
connected with, and influenced by, its political 
and religious institutions. In order, however, 
to avoid giving an impression that the work 
was to treat too prominently of the domestic 
history apart from the public history of our 
country, the title of ‘The Popular History of 
England’ has been adopted :— 

“The people,” says Mr. Knight, ‘‘ want to find 
in the history of their country, something more 
than a series of annals, either of policy or war. 
In connexion with a faithful narrative of public 
affairs, they want to learn their own history— 
how they have grown out of slavery, out of feudal 
wrong, out of regal despotism, into constitutional 
liberty, and the position of the greatest estate of 
the realm. They want to know how the course of 
events, the principles of government, and the pro- 
gress of all our social institutions, have affected 
their condition. They want to know how the dis- 
coveries of science, and the refinements of art and 
literature, have raised them in the moral and social 
scale. They want to know how the great work of 
the elevation of industry has progressed from age 
to age in past times, and from year to year in our 
times. They want to learn the history of the Eng- 
lish Home, as well as the history of the English 
State. seid 

“ The one great fact that renders it so impera- 
tively necessary that the Englishman should be 
familiar with the history of his country—not merely 
of its regal annals but of all the varying aspects of 
society—is this: All that we justly pride ourselves 
upon, whether in our institutions or our national 
character, has resulted from the principle of growth, 
and not of creation, The Roman, the Saxon, the 
Norman, did not each of them, without interference 
of the other, mix their blood with the old British 
stock, nor did either of them bequeath to us our 
political constitution. To the Roman we may dis- 
tinctly trace our municipal institutions, in obedience 
to, or in connexion with, a central authority, which 
rode supreme over the rights of individuals. To 
the Saxon we owe that principle of personal liberty 
which has survived, through twelve hundred years, 
every attempt to merge the freedom of the governed 
in the absolute control of the governors. From 
the feudal system of the Norman, we derive those 
appropriations of territory, which, however liable 
to abuses in their extent and their transmission, 
bave afforded security to all property, during many 
generations, by their unassailable permanency. 
Amidst these influences, the power of the Church, 
how manifest suever may have been its pride and 
luxury, has sustained the moral and spiritual ele- 
ments of society, and has been the parent and con- 
servator of literature and art. It is not to any one 
particular epoch of this history of nineteen hundred 
years that we can point for the establishment of 
any one common privilege or immunity. We as- 
sociate Magna Charta with King John, and the 
Bill of Rights with William III.; but in the inter- 
mediate struggles of five centuries we must look 
for the true growth of constitutional government. 
It is only in following out the great law of progress, 
that we can properly appreciate what we are, by 
comprehending what we have been. Nor must 
the observance of this law of progress be confined 
to the acts of Kings and Parliaments. The gradual 
emancipation of the serf—the assertion of the in- 
dependence of the burgher—the civil submission of 
the priest—the legal control of the insolent baron 
in his castle by the resistance of the sturdy mechanic 
in his cottage—the right of the whole body of the 
people to be taxed only by their representatives— 
are each intimately associated with the universal 
progress in industry and knowledge. Thus ‘it is 
that all our history, whether it be the history of 
government, of religion, of arts, of manners, is 
linked together, from the invasion of Cesar, when 
the people of Britain waded through their marshes, 
to the age of Queen Victoria, when the same land 
is rich with the accumulated labour of ages;—from 








the period when a horseman carried a royal missive 
with ‘ haste, poste haste,’ in a tedious week’s jour- 
ney from London to York, to the time when the 
electric-wire connects the Euxine with the Thames, 
and reduces the communication of three thousand 
miles to the space of a day’s travel.” 

We have allowed Mr, Knight to explain in 
his own words the scope and design of his 
Popular History. As far as we can judge 
from the first number, for the work is to be 
published in monthly parts, the desideratum 
in literature, complained of by Lord John 
Russell, and generally acknowledged, will 
now be supplied, so far as the facts and mate- 
rials of knowledge are concerned. A young 
man of eighteen, and the readers of all classes 
who seek for information in a compendious 
form, yet of trustworthy authority, will find 
Mr. Knight’s History a most instructive and 
valuable book. Could he have: commanded 
the style of Hume or of Goldsmith, the work 
would be the perfeet ideal of a compendium 
of English history. It certainly promises to 
be admirably suited for the classes of readers 
for whom it is chiefly designed, and those of 
higher literary standing will find in it informa- 
tion that may be new tothem. The first Part 
is occupied with the history of England in the 
Roman epoch, the materials being derived 
from the researches of archeologists as well 
as from the annals of Roman historians. The 
use made of antiquarian discoveries will be 
seen in the following extract from the account 
of Roman London :— 


‘* Wherever we step, within certain limits of the 
present city, evidences of the Roman presence are 
continually discovered. Leadenhall-street yields 


its tesselated pavements, at nine feet and a half, 


below the surface. Here Bacchus rests on his tiger 
bearing his thyrsus and his drinking-cup. Small 
silver and bronze images are found even in the bed 
of the Thames, supposed to have been the penates 
of some Roman or Romanised family. Londinium, 
as far as we can judge from its remains, appears 
to have extended from Blackfriars to the Tower, 
on the bank of the river; and, in an irregular form, 
to a line formed northward by Bishopsgate. Much 
controversy has arisen about the limits of Roman 
London, which concern us not in this narrative. 
Within these limits, and beyond them, constant 
evidences of the old arts and the old religion pre- 
sent themselves. Where the great preachers of a 
reformed Christianity thundered forth their denun- 
ciations against a Papal Rome, there, at Paul’s 
Cross, were many evidences of a Heathen Rome 
disinterred. Cemeteries have been discovered be- 
yond the walls, where the cinerary urns of the dead 
were evidences of other burial rites. These tell of 
a large and busy population here once abiding; 
whose ashes have ‘ quietly rested under the drums 
and tramplings of three conquests.’ But London 
has its relics which tell something more of the inner 
life of that population. In excavating the site of 
the Royal Fxchange in 1840, the workmen came 
to a mass of Roman brickwork about six feet square, 
which it was necessary to remove. The earth be- 
neath was unsound; and they dug lower. A deep 
pit was discovered. It contained, not urns and 
vases, but every species of rubbish that could have 
been accumulated by the diligent dustmen of a 
Roman city. Here was a great heap of oyster- 
shells, goats’ horns and sheep’s horns, cinders, 
broken pottery and glass, worn-out soles of shoes 
and sandals. There was the light sole for the 
woman’s sandal, less than eight inches long by two 
broad; and the heavy sole, of several pegged 
leathers, a foot long by three inches and a half 
broad. There were the waxen tablets, with their 
bone and wood styles, upon which dealers recorded 
their bargains, and enamoured youths their appoint- 
ments. There were every variety of tool—broken 
for the most part—gouges, augers, saws. Knives 
were there with the makers’ names upon them, as 
some of the pottery also bore the makers’ names. 





Bobbins were there for weaving, similar in form to 
the slivers used by our own hand-loom weavers, if 
there be any such remaining. There were also 
found a few coins, chiefly those of Vespasian and 
Domitian. We cannot have better evidence of the 
existence in London of a busy population, of various 
occupations, and, no doubt, of varivus ranks—the 
senator and the slave, the soldier and the shop- 
keeper.” 

One other passage we quote, in which 
reference is made to the agricultural and 
mining industry and wealth of England in 
the fourth century :— 


“ The Emperor Julian, it is recorded, had built 
warehouses in his continental dominions for the 
reception of corn from Britain. But the amount 
of supply in one season is manifested by the fact, 
that six hundred large barks, built from the wonds 
of the Ardennes, made several voyages under his 
direction to the coasts of Britain, and supplied the 
starving Rhine provinces, desolated by war, from 
the stores of the fertile island. The Romans had, 
without doubt, improved the agriculture of the 
country, and had bestowed upon the cultivators 
‘ the crooked plough,’ with ‘an eight-feet beam,’ 
of the Georgics of Virgil. The abundance of agri- 
cultural produce for export assumes the existence 
of a large rural population. Nor is the faet less 
clear that there had been, from very early times, a 
inining population. The tin mines of Cornwall, 
and the lead mines of Derbyshire, were systemati- 
cally worked, and their produce reserved with 
jealous care for Roman use. The pigs of lead in 
the British Museum, which bear the stamp of 
Domitian and Hadrian, show that Tacitus was not 
talking vaguely when he spoke of the abundance 
of metals in Britain which was the prize of the con- 
querors. There is visible proof at this day that the 
mining and smelting of iron was carried on by the 
Romans in Britain to avery large extent. Hutton, 
in his ‘ History of Birmingham,’ speaks of an enor- 
mous cinder-heap which had existed there from the 
Roman time. Yarranton, who published a book 
at the end of the seventeenth century, entitled, 
‘Improvement by Sea and Land,’ describes ‘ great 
heaps of cinders formerly made of ironstone, they 
being the offal (or waste) thrown out of the foot- 
blasts by the Romans; they then having no works 
to go by water, to drive bellows, but all by the 
foot-blast.’ At Worcester, he found the hearth of 
a Roman furnace; and he carried away many 
thousand tons of these cinders, which, having been 
imperfectly smelted, would still yield iron. Roman 
coins, in large numbers, have been constantly found 
buried amongst these scorize, upon which great oaks 
were growing. Mr. Thomas \\~ ght, in 1852, 
went over the Roman iron distrivi of the Forest of 
Dean and its neighbourhood; where he found deep 
pits, out of which ironstone haa been dug, where 
Roman coins are frequently discovered; and he 
traced the cinders covering the earth in many parts 
of this district, which furnished the ore, and the 
wood for smelting. On the banks of the Wye, be- 
low Monmouth, the cinders ‘lay under our feet 
like pebbles on the sea-shore.’” 


Mr. Knight commences the History with 
the invasion by Cesar. With the Cymric 
records of an earlier period he is either not 
acquainted, or he considers them of no greater 
authority than the fables of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Some references to earlier times 
are made in connexion with archeological 
remains, but no attempt is made to carry the 
narrative beyond the time of Julius Cesar. 
Of the history and condition of the country 
throughout the Roman occupation, ample 
details are given, selected from many sources, 
and skilfully presented. Separate descrip- 
tions are given of the more important subjects, 
such as the religion and occupations of the 
Britons at the time of the Roman invasion, 
the military and municipal institutions of the 
province, the roads, forts, walls, and other 
great works of the Romans; the arts, com- 
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merce, and civilization introduced; and the 
extent to which the native institutions, man- 
ners, and language were influenced by the 
conquest. The narrative is brought down, in 
the first number, to the close of the Roman 
ep ewrmg An important feature of Mr. 
Knight’s History is its being copiously illus- 
trated with wood-engravings, not intended as 
embellishments so much as elucidations of 
the work. The first number contains many 
pictures of monumental remains, coins, and 
other archeological objects, with illustrations 
of topography, costume, works of industry 
and art, and other matters bearing upon the 
popular history of England. 








Memoirs of British Generals distinguished 
during the Peninsular War. With Por- 
traits. By John William Cole, H.P. 21st 
Fusiliers. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Wuar Soult, Ney, Lannes, Bessiéres, and the 
other marshals of the empire were to Napo- 
leon, Picton, Beresford, Graham, Craufurd, 
and other British generals were to the hero 
of the Peninsular War. Lieutenant Cole’s 
book, while it is an acceptable contribution to 
military biograph , is an interesting supple- 
ment to Napier’s History, and to the Welling- 
ton Despatches. He does not confine his 
sketches, however, to the generals who com- 
manded under Wellington, the work com- 
mencing with memoirs of two of the noblest 
heroes of the early part of the Peninsular 
War—Sir John Moore and Sir David Baird. 
The other biographies are of the Marquis of 
Anglesea, Sir Edward Paget, Lord Beresford, 
Major-General Craufurd, Sir G. Lowry Cole, 
Sir Thomas Picton, Lord Lynedoch, Earl of 
Hopetoun, Lord Hill, Major-General Le 
Marchant, Major-General Ross, ard Sir 
Edward: Pakenham. There is necessarily 
much repetition in the work from the diffe- 
rent generals having been engaged in the 
same actions, and the style is occasionally 
diffuse. But any deficiency in literary art 
will be overlooked in the interest of the sub- 
ject. The character and exploits of men of 
whom England will always be proud, are set 
forth in genial and striking colours. ‘To the 
young military student the work will be in- 
structive, as well as interesting to the general 
reader. The best sources of information have 
been diligently examined, and many of the 
anecdotes have been contributed or verified 
by eye-witnesses or actors in the events. The 
memoir of Sir John Moore concludes with 
this touching account of his death at’ Co- 
runna :— 

‘Sir John Moore received his :mortal wound 
soon after the action commenced. A cannon shot 
lacerated his left shoulder and chest, while he was 
in earnest conversation with Captain (now Lord) 
Hardinge, and struck him to the ground. With 
the help of some Highlanders and Guardsmen, he 
‘was placed in a blanket, and moved slowly to the 
rear. In lifting him, his sword became entangled, 
and Hardinge endeavoured to unbuckle the belt to 
take it off; but he stopped him, and said with true 
soldierlike feelings, ‘It is as well as itis; I had 
rather it should go out of the field with me.’ He 
was conveyed to his quarters in Corunna, where 
he lingered for several hours in intense agony, but 
still retained his habitual calmness and presence 
of mind ; spoke kindly to all who approached, de- 
clared his satisfaction at the defeat of the enemy, 
and yielded up his spirit with the firmness of a 
soldier, a hero, and a patriot. As he had ex- 
pressed a wish to be laid where he fell, the rampart 
of the citadel of Corunna was chosen for his resting- 
place, A working party of the 9th regiment turned 





up the earth, and before dawn, his remains, 
wrapped in a military cloak, were consigned to 
the grave by the officers of his staff. The burial 
service was read by torch-light, and the distant 
guns of the enemy formed an appropriate accom- 
paniment. if ie IS. 

“Tt has been sung in poetry, and repeated in 
chronicle, that Sir John Moore was buried without 
a coffin. That he was not arrayed in the usual 
habiliments of the grave, and that his ‘ martial 
cloak’ was substituted for a shroud, are admitted 
facts ; but a living officer of high rank, who was 
present, has been frequently heard to declare that 
the remains of the lamented general were certainly 
enclosed in a coffin. There does not seem to be 
any sound reason to suppose the contrary. He 
died in a fortified town, occupied by his own troops ; 
artificers and materials could undoubtedly have 
been found, if required, and the funeral did not 
take place until several hours after his decease.” 

It is in the elegy by Wolfe that the line 
appears— 

“No useless coffin enclosed his breast,” 

and as no direct statement, authenticated by 
a name, contradicts the tradition, we are not 
willing to have the effect of the poetical de- 
scription of the scene spoiled. The well-con- 
ducted retreat of the British army, the glo- 
rious battle before embarkation, and the death 
of the heroic commander, form altogether one 
of the grandest episodes in all the records of 
war. Moore was severely criticised at the 
time, and disparaging comments on his gene- 
ralship were made. But the highest autho- 
rities, including Soult, Wellington, and Na- 
poleon, have borne testimony to his merit, 
and have fully justified his conduct in the 
campaign of 1809. The great historian of 
the Peninsula gives this summary of his 
character :—‘‘ Thus,” says Napier, ‘“ ended 
the career of Sir John Moore, a man whose 
uncommon capacity was sustained by the 
purest virtue, and governed by a disinterested 
patriotism more in keeping with the primitive 
than the luxurious age of a great nation. His 
tall, graceful person, his dark searching eyes, 
his strongly defined forehead, and singularly 
expressive mouth, indicated a noble dispo- 
sition and a refined understanding. The 
lofty sentiments of honour habitual to his 
mind, adorned by a subtle, playful wit, gave 
him in conversation an ascendancy that he 
could well preserve by the decisive vigour of 
his actions. He maintained the right with a 
vehemence bordering upon fierceness; and 
every important transaction in which he was 
engaged increased his reputation for talent, 
and confirmed his character as a stern enemy 
to vice, a stedfast friend to merit, a just and 
faithful servant of his country. The honest 
loved him, the dishonest feared him ; for while 
he lived he did not shun, but scorned and 
spurned the base, and with characteristic pro- 
priety they spurned at him when he was 
dead.” This generous and warmly-expressed 
eulogium, with many other public testimonies, 
are quoted by Lieutenant Cole, whose own 
admiration of Moore suggests a reference to 
some of the classical heroes of ancient and 
modern times :— 

“ The fall of Moore at Corunna loses nothing in 
comparison with the closing scenes of Epaminondas 
and Gustavus of Sweden, on the fields of Mantinea 
and Lutzen. We can fancy the British general to 
have borne a close resemblance to Montrose, in 
person, manner, and character. Both were equally 
worthy of being classed with Plutarch’s heroes: 
valiant as Miltiades, devoted as Leonidas, inflexible 
as Aristides, and disinterested as Phocion. When 
the body of Brasidas was borne home upon his 
shield, his mother, with true Spartan patriotism, 
rejoiced that he had died in his duty. The aged 








and widowed parent of Moore had less of the hero- 
ine and more of the woman in her gentle nature. 
Some months after his death, she wrote to her sur- 
viving daughter: ‘I am endeavouring, as far as I 
am able, to submit to the will of God, and to trust 
in his mercy that it is for my dear John’s eternal 
happiness that he has been snatched from this 
world; but- my feelings are too strong for my 
reason, and I cannot bring my mind to be recon- 
ciled to his loss.’ At seventy-five she was not yet 
permitted to die in her misery, and wondered at 
her own tenacity of life.” 


Of the mother of another of the Peninsular 
heroes an anecdote in a very different strain 
is told. Sir David Baird, in early life, was a 
prisoner of Hyder Ali in Seringapatam, 
the same fortress which, eighteen years 
after, he was to enter as a conqueror. The 
prisoners under Hyder Ali were treated 
with great cruelty. “When accounts reached 
England of the sufferings and indignities to 
which the captive officers were exposed, it 
was stated that they were fastened together, 
two and two, like wild beasis in a eage. 
When this was related to Baird’s mother, the 
good old lady lifted up her hands and ejacu- 
lated, ‘The Lord help the puir chiel that’s 
chained to our Davie.” In 1799, when 
Baird was before Seringapatam, an affair oc- 
curred which afterwards acquired much noto- 
riety from the fame of the person principally 
concerned. The enemy had got possession 
of a small tope, or thicket, which afforded 
them convenient cover for annoying the 
besiegers :— 

‘* General Harris ordered the 33rd regiment 
under Colonel Wellesley to expel them. The at- 
tack was made in the darkness of night; the 
enemy opened a heavy fire of musketry and rockets ; 
the assailants fell into disorder and retreated, hav- 
ing lost several killed, and leaving behind twelve 
grenadiers prisoners, who were afterwards cruelly 
murdered, by holding them, and twisting their 
heads forcibly round until their necks were broken. 
Colonel Wellesley, who, with Captain Mackenzie 
of the light company, was leading the column, 
finding themselves deserted by their men, retired 
and endeavoured to regain the division. In the 
intense darkness they lost their way, and, after 
wandering through strange ground for several 
hours, reached the camp alone. Colonel Wellesley 
then with deep mortification proceeded to head- 
quarters to report what had happened ; but finding 
that General Harris was not yet awake, he threw 
himself in his full accoutrements on the table of 
the dinner tent, and worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety of mind, fell asleep. Until he roused him- 
self, it was unknown where he was, or what had 
become of him. In the meantime, General Harris 
ordered another detachment to be formed, consist- 
ing of the 94th regiment, two battalions of sepoys, 
and five guns, to make a fresh attempt upon the 
tope. Colonel Wellesley was again to command. 
As the 94th formed part of General Baird’s brigade, 
he accompanied it to the parade, where he found 
General Harris walking about. All was ready, 
but Colonel Wellesley had not yet appeared. 
Harris became impatient, and ordered Baird to 
lead. He mounted his horse and called his aide- 
de-camp, but a generous feeling induced him to 
pause, and turning back to General Harris, he 
said, ‘Sir, don’t you think it would be but fair to 
give Wellesley an opportunity of retrieving the 
misfortune of last night?’ The General listened 
to this kind and considerate proposal: Colonel 
Wellesley appeared at the critical moment, put 
himself at the head of the party, and carried the 
tope in gallant style.” 

Baird, who had with frank generosity ceded 
to Wellesley the honour of that attack, volun- 
teered to lead the ape party against the 
breach in the fortress, and carried the place 
with theutmost gallantry. The incidents of this 
memorable assault have often been narrated, 
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and are here repeated, with an account of the 
unhandsome treatment of Baird by the autho- 
rities at the War Office, the detailed documents 
relating to which are printed in the ‘ Life of 
Sir David Baird,’ by Theodore Hook, pub- 
lished in 1832. The day after the capture of 
the place, “‘ before the sweat was off his brow,” 
as he himself expressed it, he was superseded. 
Of his subsequent services in the East, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in Egypt, as well as 
in thePeninsula, an animated sketch is given in 
the present work. Wemust give only one more 
extract, in which is described the surprise of 
the French corps of Girard, by Lord Hill, at 
Arroyo de Molinos, one of the most brilliant 
affairs in the war :— 


‘*Hill, having received intelligence on which 
he could rely respecting the exact situation of 
Girard, he determined, if possible, to intercept him 
before he could escape. Everything- depended on 
secresy and expedition. During the night of the 
27th of October, he selected a chosen detachment, 
placed himself at their head, and moved by a forced 
march upon Alcuesca, one league from Arroyo, 
where the French were posted. The weather was 
wet and stormy, but no fires were allowed in the 
camp of the allies ; andat two o'clock on the morning 
of the 28th, the troops moved to a low ridge, only 
half a mile from the post occupied by the French, 
and under this cover formed three distinct bodies, 
the infantry on the wings, and the cavalry in the 
centre. Every precaution was taken to prevent 
the peasants from conveying intelligence to the 
foe; and as the day dawned, the columns rushed 
into the village, preceded and accompanied by a 
raging tempest, high above the noise of which were 
heard the shouts of the 71st and 92nd Highlanders, 
while their shrill bagpipes greeted the astonished 
ears of the enemy with ‘Heigh, Johnny Cope, 
are ye wakin’ yet? General Hill himself, inspired 
by the enthusiasm of the scene, departed from 
his usual calm demeanour; and, the necessity 
for silence having passed away, yielded to the 
impulse of the moment, and became clamorous 
with the rest. He drew his sword, gave a loud 
hurrah, spurred his horse forward, and led the 
foremost charge. One brigade of Girard’s force had 
already marched for Medellin before mornirg 
broke ; but the remainder with the cavalry were 
still within reach, and the horses of the rear-guard, 
unbridled, were tied to trees. The infantry were 
collecting on the outside of the village, and Girard 
was in a house waiting for his horse. No one 
amongst them had the least suspicion of an attack, 
when suddenly the British cheers and bugles were 
heard, and the surprise was complete. Girard, 
although he had fallen into this trap, was a ready, 
intrepid officer. He was wounded and surrounded, 
yet he refused to surrender, and endeavoured to 
keep his infantry together, retreating by the Truxillo 
road ; but being hard pressed in front and on both 
flanks, he gave the word to disperse, and then his 
remaining troops endeavoured to scale the almost 
inaccessible rocks of the Sierra, which rose in masses 
immediately behind the town. They were closely 
followed, and many were taken ; but as they threw 
away k arms, and ammunition, a consider- 
able number effected their escape from pursuers 
more heavily laden than themselves. Girard, 
Dombrouski, and Briche, sought safety in the 
Guadalupe mountains, and then crossing the Gua- 
diana at Orellana, on the 9th of November rejoined 
Drouet with about six hundred men, the wreck of a 
corps of between three and four thousand, reputed 
to be the best organised and most efficient of any 
of the French troops then serving in Spain. The 
immediate fruits of this complete victory were 
nearly fourteen hundred prisoners, including Gene- 
ral Bron, the Prince D’Aremberg (a near connexion 
of the Imperial family of France), thirty-five other 
officers, with five hundred killed and wounded. All 
the artillery, ,commissariat, and a consider- 
able contribution in money, just raised, became 
also the spoil of the victors, who sustained a loss of 
only seventy killed and wounded, with one officer, 





Lieutenant Strenowitz, who was taken prisouer. 
This gentleman was afterwards released by General 
Drouet with singular good temper and generosity. 
Being an Austrian, formerly in the French service, 
by a rigid construction of the laws of war he was 
liable to death as a deserter ; instead of which, by 
rare fortune, he was spared even a lengthened 
captivity, and soon reappeared in the field against 
his captors. General Hill, as might be expected 
from the noble generosity of his character, treated 
his prisoners with marked kindness and attention : 
so much so, that the Prince D’Aremberg, on his 
embarkation for England, addressed a letter to him 
expressive of warm gratitude, and pledging himself 
to reciprocate in the fullest manner, if the chances 
of service ever placed it in his power to be useful 
to British officers in captivity. It is thus that 
true heroism is displayed amongst enlightened 
nations, and the horrors of war are alleviated by 
personal courtesy.” 

In the recently published ‘ Correspondence 
of Napoleon,’ allusion is made to this affair 
in a letter to Berthier, in which the Emperor 
desires him to express to Soult his disapproba- 
tion of the flank movement of General Girard, 
in presence of the enemy, and without suffi- 
cient support, adding, “It is unfortunate 
that with an army of 80,000 men they could 
not make the dispositions which prudence de- 
manded, to avoid being beaten by a troop of 
6000 English.” In the memoirs of all the 
Peninsular generals in this work, are recorded 
instances of military skill and heroism, which 
may well incite the soldiers of our own day 
to emulation. A head like Wellington is, as 
yet, the one thing wanted in the war with 
Russia. 








Western Wanderings ; or,a Pleasure Tour in 
the Canadas. By William H. G. Kingston. 
Chapman and Hall. 

To those who are fond of lively gossip, diluted 

with a superfluity of very ordinary ‘chit-chat, 

upon places and things that have been de- 
scribe ee and again in all sorts of moods, 
these volumes offer a copious variety of 
reading. They contain very little that we 
have not heard before, but the narrative runs 
glibly, and it is simple to a degree. It is espe- 
cially suitable for young persons, and might 
have been entitled ‘ America for Children,’ or 
‘Peter the Whaler on a Wedding Trip.’ The 
author tells us honestly that he was married 
just previous to starting, and it is not there- 
fore to be wondered at that he views every- 
thing en couleur de rose, and indulges in some 
most eccentric flourishes of the pen. We 
cannot follow the author over ground that we 
have so often travelled in company with more 
acute, if not with more volatile and amusing, 

tourists, and must content ourselvés with a 

single extract, descriptive of a visit, on his 

return from Montreal, to the author of ‘ Hia- 
watha :’"— 

‘* We were engaged to dine with Professor Long- 
fellow at two o'clock. We had also a previous 
dinner engagement at the Lawrences, but as we 
were unwilling to lose the pleasure of either of 
these parties, we had resolved to exert our gastro- 
— powers to the utmost, and had accepted 

th. 

‘* At an early hour we drove out to Cambridge, 
intending to call on Professor Agassiz, but only 
reached the poet’s house in time for dinner. Ihad 
taken with me an American edition of a book of 
mine, called ‘Mark Seaworth,’ to give to his boys. 
On my presenting it, my vanity as an author was 
not a little gratified by his exclaiming, ‘Oh, we 
already have ‘Peter the Whaler ;’ my boys prefer 
it to any of their other books.’ Then calling to 
Mrs. Longfellow, he re-introduced me as ‘ Peter 
the Whaler himself.’ Some of the other guests 





said they knew and liked the book, and the boys 
came up and looked at me as if they fully believed 
that I was the veritable hero of my own tale. I 
explained to them that I really was acquainted 
with the hero, and I gave them a sketch of the ad- 
ventures on which I founded the story. 

‘* Among the guests was Mr. Tom Appleton, a 
brother of Mrs. Longfellow’s, an excellent speci- 
men of an American gentleman of fortune, who 
has seen the world. We soon found that we had 
many mutual acquaintances. He goes every year 
to Europe, and mixes with every class of society. 
T much admired him for the way in which, wherever 
he goes, he stands up for America and the Ame 
ricans, and with his frank, hearty manner, puts 
down all opposition. A Mr. Greenough was there, 
an architect—a man of much talent. He is bro- 
ther to the sculptor of that name, a man of great 
merit. Another brother, fully his equal as a 
sculptor, was lost to his country by death. 

“The drawing-room was ornamented with 
numerous articles of vert#. Nothing could be more 
elegant and recherché than the repast. The poet 
desired to be remembered to many of his English 
friends, among others, to several mutual ones, 
Dudley Costello and his talented sister. 

‘He does not advocate the adoption of the in- 
ternational copyright. With a high-minded libe- 
rality and pure love of fame, not very usual in the 
present day, he assured me that he is desirous to 
have his works reproduced in England in every 
form, and that he thinks, had publishers to pay for 
them, they would not be so extensively circulated 
as they are under present circumstances. 

“ My friends were speaking of the extraordinary 
occasions on which people in the States go about 
begging, and the coolness with which they beg for 
all sorts of odd things. A woman the other day 
called on them, and said she had come to ask for a 
subscription to buy a piany, for that as several of 
her friends had them, she wanted to learn the 
instrument, and could not afford to buy one. An- 
other girl called to say, that as she was out of 
place, she wished to visit her friends far down 
South, but had not the means of getting there. It 
was agreed that the confidence of the girl in the 
kind feelings of her fellow-creatures deserved to be 
rewarded. Mr. Longfellow told us that a set of 
fellows exist at New York, Italians and others, 
who draw up begging petitions, and send 
in every form round the country. Not long ago, 
an Italian vagabond called on him with a petition, 
which he recognised, and told the man that he 
knew well where it came from. The fellow, 
nothing abashed, asked, ‘Siete uno di loro, 
signor?’ Are you one of them, sir ? 

‘* Professor Agassiz was spoken of in the warm- 
est terms as one of the learned men of Europe, 
whom America has had the wisdom to adopt and 
foster. His lectures are attended by 2500 persons 
at a time, in a magnificent hall in Boston. Ad- 
mission is obtained by tickets, to be had free by 
the first applicants. Learned as these lectures 
are, his clearness and simplicity make them most 
attractive, even to the class who chiefly form his 
audience,—shopkeepers and mechanics. As he 
draws his illustrations on the black board, and the 
figures begin to assume a form, the applause be- 
comes excessive, often much to the Professor’s sur- 
prise, who appears scarcely to be aware of the 
secret of his own success. He accounts for his 
popularity, by saying, in hisGerman accent, ‘Why, 
youunderstand, Iam soinearnest. I might appear 
to be amuch more learned man than 1 am ; but then 
I never talk on any subject I do not completely un- 
derstand myself.’ He delighted the fishermen 
on the sea-shore, where he had gone to collect 
marine animals, by drawing the fish he wanted 

hem to find for him. What a fine subject for a 
picture by the by—the learned philosopher and 
the rude fishermen by old Ocean’s side—or for a 
philosophical poem, after the manner of the 
‘Excursion’ of Wordsworth. Sometimes his 
descriptions are so quaint that his audience shout 
and applaud ; and he, not aware that he has made 
apy unusual remark, looks up and says, ‘Why do 
they laugh? Iwas only telling them a fact.’ It 
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was very delightful to hear the poet speaking so 
warmly of his brother professor. He says every- 
body who knows him, loves him ; his character is 
so earnest, so simple, so beautiful. The Long- 
fellows have four interesting children—two girls 
and two boys. 

‘With much regret we were obliged to hurry 
back to the Rivere House, to prepare for our later 
banquet at the Lawrences. The Governor of the 
State, who was addressed as ‘Your Excellency,’ 
was there. Mr. Prescott, and another eminent 
man of letters, and several ladies and gentlemen, 
twelve in all, who were very cordial and very 
polite. One of them was a young man, who was 
going to Europe on a mission to trace out the ori- 
gin of a number of families in the States, who 
were desirous of obtaining that information for 
themselves. The decorations of the table were 
very beautiful and in excellent taste. In the 
centre was ahandsome plateau—an oblong mirror 
framed in white and gold, with a large flower:bas- 
ket vase, also oblong, in the middle of it, filled with 
exquisite hot-house flowers, and wreaths of creep- 
ing tendrils hanging down. Four smaller vases 
stood round it, also of white and gold, filled with 
fruits of all kinds, the grapes hanging in bunches 
over the edges and looking most delicious, as they 
proved to be on tasting. At every lady's place 
was a beautiful bouquet in a tall champagne glass. 
There was, of course, small space left for dishes, 
Soup was handed round at once, and the contents 
of the silver covered dishes at the top and bottom 
were disp!ayed, and then removed to a side-table. 
There was every delicacy of the season. Among 
others, the prairie hen, or American grouse, a deli- 
cious bird, but lacking the heathery flavour of the 
Scotch grouse ; then there was the canvass-backed 
duck, which certainly is very excellent. The great 
difficulty is to cook it. It should be curiously 
little cooked, only be just heated through, indeed, 
or its juices will be dried up and flavour dissipated. 
It certainly looked wondrous red for the teeth of 
civilised men, but it was not the worse for all 
that. Mr. Lawrence said he had a number while 
in London, and sent them to Lord Palmerston 
and different other people, who all asked him to 
aid in eating them ; but, alas ! when they appeared, 
the old World’s cooks had, without exception, 
spoilt them by over-roasting. Twelve minutes 
befure a good fire is ample time to roast them suf- 
ficiently. 

‘*He spoke with evident satisfaction of his resi- 
dence in London. He described Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton’s place, Knebworth, as the most per- 
fect and interesting he saw in England. He also 
told, in a simple graphic way, a story of a primi- 
tive old man he fell in with in the heart of the 
city, eighty-four years of age, with a wife of eighty- 
two. He was dressed in an oid-fashiened coat and 
metal buttons, knee-breeches, and large shoe- 
buckles, sitting in aquiet sunny room, reading a 
big Bible, with his shrivelled old wife beside him. 
He had never in his life gone beyond the sound. of 
Bow bells. 

“ Among other delicacies, I must not forget that 
true American dish, the pumpkin-pie. Before 
dessert, two beautifully embos :ed gold dishes, con- 
taining rose-water, in which to dip our napkins, 
were passed round, and then came ice and an 
abundance of fruits of all sorts. We sat a very 
short time after the ladies had withdrawn. 

“It was most gratifying to be treated with so 
much kindness and attention. One gentleman in- 
sisted that I must be rocked in the cradle of Liberty 
in Faneuil Hall, and Mrs. Lawrence placed me in 
an arm-chair in which Washington had sat when 
on a visit to her family. It had a well-rounded 
back, and an angle in front of the seat. 

““With Mr. Prescott I had much agreeable con- 
versation. He told me that when at college a boy 
had thrown a crust, which struck him in the eye, 
when he fell back, fainting with pain. The sight 


, of one eye was thus destroyed, while the other 


was so much weakened, that he dares not strain it 
in any way. Fora long time he was compelled to 
remain in total darkness, to avoid the risk of losing 
his sight altogether. He accordingly uses the appa- 





ratus invented for the blind, —a stylus, with tracing- 
paper, and strings to guide the hand. He is thus 
able to sit up at night and write without lighting a 
candle. He told me that he made it a practice to 
think over a whole chapter before committing it to 
paper. As he has never practised dictation, he 
cannot employ an amanuensis; but before his 
manuscripts are sent to the printer, he has them 
clearly copied, and then corrects them himself. I 
told him that we had a relative who was blind, and 
that we wished to take her home a new American 
book. He instantly said, ‘I will send one I have 
by me.’ I was, indeed, grateful for so valuable a 
gift, offered as it was with genuine kindness, a 
mark of the feeling he entertains for the English. 

**T told him of Bourcicault’s lectures, which he 
said he would attend. Mr. Lawrence agreed with 
me that the dramatist’s strictures on the literary 
men and press of England were not correct, and 
few persons have had better opportunities of form- 
ing an opinion on the subject than he has. He ob- 
served that he has seen a great change in England 
since he first went there with regard to the estima- 
tion in which merchants are held, and their stand- 
ing both in fashionable and political circles. He 
added, that he made it a point of explaining, 
wherever he went, that he was a merchant. Cer- 
tainly few people could be more calculated to make 
the English form a high opinion of the mercantile 
class of America than he is. Mrs. Lawrence 
showed us a beautiful print of Prescott, which we 
resolved to procure ; and one of Chevalier Bunsen, 
of whom they spoke with great affection. All the 
party were of strong conservative principles, but 
not the worse republicans for all that. ; 

“‘ My wife sung some Jacobite songs, with which 
both he and Prescott expressed themselves de- 
lighted. ‘Oh,’ said Mr. Prescott, ‘I am charmed 
with those fine old heart-rousing songs! They 
touch my feelings. Such simple melodies I value 
far more than the finest Italian airs.’ Prescott was 
most delighted with ‘Prince Charlie’s Lament,’ 
the words of which are by Professor Aytoun. ‘A 
republican can enter into the spirit of that poetry 
and feel that sweet music without being the worse 
republican,’ he observed. Mr. Lawrence also was 
delighted with it. Every mark of kindness was 
shown us as we paid our farewell.” 

This is not much to gather from a visit to 
such men as Longfellow, Agassiz, Prescott, 
and Lawrence, although the author makes 
special mention of it in his preface. For 
young people we do not know a more amusing 
account of general American life and manners, 
and it is from this point of view that we ven- 
ture to recommend it. 











NOTICES. 


Princess Ilse. A Legend. Translated from the 
German by Lady Maxwell Wallace. Bell and 
Daldy. 

Tus is a charming little ee and very plea- 

santly told. The ‘ Princess Ilse’ is the spirit of a 

mountain stream, whose adventures and wander- 

ings are described from the time of her escape from 
the rude violence of the Demon of the Brockenberg. 

‘“‘The Demon of the Brockenberg was much 

enraged at the flight of the charming Princess. He 

well knew that such a bright pure rivulet was no 
fitting prey for him ; and the Demon of Pride, the 
surest handle by which he grasps young souls, 
had depared from little Ilse. How should he con- 
trive again to clutch the ethereal child? He re- 
membered Ilse’s terror at the Storm-wind, and he 
called the North- wind to him, and commanded him 
to rush down the valley directly in the path of the 
active little Ilse. ‘That,’ thought he, ‘ will forceher 
to turn round, and drive her back to the Brocken.’ 
The North-wind used every endeavour to fulfil 
the command of the Evil One. He did his utmost, 
with roaring and howling and crashing, and tossed 
about the trees till their roots shook, and cast 
their broken branches to the earth right before the 
feet of little Ilse. A young pine, which had not 
as yet got firm footing in the steep rock, the North- 





wind seized and flung right across her path, and 
grasping the fluttering veil of little Ilse, he tried 
to drag her with him ; but the Princess tore herself 
away, and heeded not the fragments of her veil 
being left in the hands of the North-wind. * * * 
And the Demon still stood on the summit of the 
Brockenberg, and gnashed his teeth furiously when 
he saw that the North-wind strove in vain, and 
could accomplish nothing against little Ilse. ‘I 
will send out Winter,’ muttered he; ‘he shall 
fetter her with heavy chains; desolate, grey 
Winter, with his long dark nights, when tempta- 
tion wakes, and when sin glides in secret paths. 
Many a poor soul has he given over to me! surely 
he willnot be defeated by this insignificant slender 
little Princess. North-wind, below there! bestir 
yourself and be active; shake the leaves from the 
trees, and prepare the way for Winter. You know 
that he does not come till his heavy tread can 
rustle on dead leaves.’ And the North-wind, like 
an obedient slave, rushed again icy cold through 
the Valley. The Beeches stood shivering and 
freezing, and, startled by the bitter blast, let their 
yellow leaves fall to the ground ; the Oaks got red 
points from the cold; the last leaves which orna- 
mented their branches were stripped off, and with 
bare boughs they anticipated with a shudder the 
approach of grim Winter. The Pines alone stood 
with lofty composure, and wore unchanged their 
dark green royal mantles.” In poetical language the 
various scenery is described, through which the 
Ilse passes, till with the sister streams, the Ecker 
aud Ocker and Aller, it meets the Weser to pass 
to the opensea. The volume is prettily illustrated 
and got up with neatness and taste. 

Report of the Montrose Claim. By Lord Lindsay. 

Murray. 

THIs volume, consisting of above 900 pages, simi- 
lar in form and size to the largest Parliamentary 
Blue Books, contains the report of the speeches of 
Counsel, and of the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
St. Leonards, in moving the resolution upon the 
claim of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres to the 
original Dukedom of Montrose, created in 1488. 
The resolution of the House of Lords was that 
‘‘the prayer of the petition be complied with, so far 
as it prays that leave be given to James, Duke of 
Montrose, to lodge a printed case in opposition to 
the said claim.” The present Dukedom of Mon- 
trose dates only from the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Prefixed to the Report of the 
proceedings in the House of Lords is an address 
to her Majesty, remonstrating against the opinion 
reported to her Majesty ; an analysis of the argu- 
ment, and of the opinions of the committee of pri- 
vileges ; and an appendix containing the leading 
documents adduced and referred to, and the oral 
evidence delivered. The volume, in addition to its 
genealogical and legal interest, contains matters of 
public importance, and will prove a valuable book 
of reference on many points both of national history 
and institutions. 


Laura Gay. A Novel. 2 vols. 
Blackett. 

In this, which is apparently a first novel, there is 
both talent and good feeling, and many faults of 
character and follies of society are cleverly exposed. 
The conversations do not, however, flow so naturally 
as they do in works by writers of greater literary 
experience, the dialogues being often too like ‘set 
speeches.” The book has the appearance of being 
a first attempt in authorship. If we are right in 
this conjecture, the author will do well to follow 
our counsel to study the best models of this class 
of composition, and so acquire the literary tact 
which is as necessary for high success as the more 
sterling qualities displayed in the work. We are 
much pleased with the book, and have good hopes 
for further efforts by so shrewd an observer and 
delineator of character. 


The Geological Staircase, containing the Steps of 
Rocks and Floors of Aliuvium, By Professor 
Donaldson. J. Cornish. 

Tuis little volume gives a popular statement of the 

principal facts and discoveries of modern Geology, 

drawn up from the best authorities, and exp’ 
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in a style of plainness that renders the book suit- 
able for youthful students of this most attractive 
science. We cannot speak well of the illustrations 
of the book. The forms of crystals, and other 
peculiarities of structure in mincrals, may be exhi- 
bited to the eye, but it is impossible to give by 
coloured drawings on a small scale any idea of 
the composition and appearance of rocks. The 


attempt to do this in the present work is signally 
unsuccessful. 





SUMMARY. 
‘VoLuME the second of the new edition of Hallam’s 
Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the 
15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries (Murray), contains 
two of the most favourite portions of the whole 
work—the sketch of the poetry and of the dramatic 
literature of the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The more one reads this literary history the 


more is one satisfied of the appropriateness of the 
epithets which will attend the author’s name in all 


future times, when reference is made to “the 
learned and judicious Hallam.” 
handsome and convenient edition of the work. 


In Bohn’s Classical Library (H. G. Bohn), ap- 
pears the fourth volume of Pliny’s Natural History, 
translated, with notes and illustrations, by H. T. 
Riley, Esq., B.A. This volume is occupied with 
agriculture, and with the natural history of plants. 
Some curious meteorological facts appear in the 
former section of the volume, under the head of 
In the popular botany 


prognostics of the weather. 
there are remarkable statements and descriptions, 


the result of ancient observation, mixed up with 


This is a very 


much that is trifling and fanciful with regard to 
The edition of the Works of 
Edmund Burke, in Bohn’s British Classics, is now 
complete (H. G. Bohn), the sixth volume contain- 
ing the abridgement of English History, Tracts on 
the Popery Laws, Speeches on Toleration, Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and miscellaneous papers and 
documents. The report of a committee appointed 
to inspeet the Lords’ Journals in reference to the 
mode of procedure in the trial of Warren Hastings, 
is an elaborate and valuable historical document, 
and is one of the ablest state-papers ever drawn up. 
A copivus index to the whole edition is given at 


plants and their uses. 


the close of this volume. 


We give the titles of several valuable publications 
on theological, ecelesiastical, and religious subjects. 
An Enquiry concerning Religion, by George Long. 
author of an essay on ‘The Moral Nature of Man’ 
(Longman and Co.), contains a comprehensive and 
concise summary of the evidences, and statement 
of the doctrines of natural and of revealed religion. 
The subject is not one which admits of novelty or 
originality of treatment, nor does the author aim 
at more than presenting ‘‘the results of reading 
and reflection, commenced at an early age, and 
continued through a long life.” Thoughtful readers 
will pronounce it an earnest and sensible treatise 
on subjects of primary and universal importance. 
Scripture Studies: or, Expository Readings in the 
Old Testament, by the Rev. G. S. Drew, M.A. (T. 
D. Thomson), a volume intended immediately as 
a memorial of ministerial labours in a London 
ehurch, where the author was highly esteemed as a 
Both in subjects and in 
style the book is much above the average of pulpit 
discourses of our day, and in the discussion of the 
period of the 
Jewish records, remarkable points of general history 

and philosophy are strikingly illustrated. The ex- 

tracts and references in the appendix show that the 
author is a man of varied reading as well as of in- 
dependent thought and liberal feeling. 
* Moral Lectures for the Young, 7 


cher and as a pastor. 


incidents and characters of early 


Minister (J. S. Hodson), are inten 
nexion with practical religion. 


government. sanction. 


Forty 
a Christian 
ed to be ex- 
planatory of the principles and practice of the 
moral virtues and duties, and exhibiting their con- 
The book is in- 
scribed to the Committee. of Council on Education, 
and is ambitious of being useful in the schools under 

n On all departments of 
ethics, practical and theoretical, the author writes 
with great plainness, earnestness, and good sense. 


The lectures are divided into two series, the first 

of which, intended chiefly for the young of the in- 

dustrious classes, deals with the ordinary feelings 

and actions of life, as will be seen from the head: 

ings of some of the sections—obedience to parents 
and guardians ; justice and fair dealing ; tempe- 

Trance; economy; amusements; apprenticeship. 

The second treats more of the principles of morality 
and of religion ; and also of government of temper ; 
culture of good habits ; the regulation of the will ; 
conscience and the inner life; and kindred subjects. 

As far as young people can be coaxed or scolded 
into propriety and virtue, these moral lectures are 
admirably suited for the purpose. But as a 
Christian minister, he is, to use a plain but ex- 
pressive term, ‘‘ putting thecart before the horse,” 
in presenting the moral as independent of, or ante- 
cedent to, the religious—the practice without the 
principles and precepts of Christian virtue. Ex- 
cept in regard to conventional proprieties and minor 
moralities, the attempt to dissociate moral education 
from religious training is pronounced by public 
opinion and general experience in this country to 
be a failure, and the best moral lectures are weak 
instruments for the moral training of the young, 
compared with scriptural precepts and examples. 
But this is only a matter of opinion, and with the 
objects proposed by the author, this little manual 
of ethics for popular use is worthy of high commen- 
dation, and is an excellent book to put into the 
hands of the young of both sexes. A volume on 


Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. (Nisbet and Co.), 
treats of Christian liberality in all its aspects. 
work abounds in striking examples from history 
and biography, as well as in able.and earnest argu- 
ments and appeals on the subject. A plainer and 
more practical treatise does not exist on the use 
and abuse of money. A volume of discourses on 
the Book of Ruth, the Moabitess, by the Rev. 
Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., of New York, The 
Rich Kinsman (Low, Son, and Co.), illustrates 
Christian doctrines by the incidents of this beautiful 
Hebrew pastoral. The discourses are chiefly in- 
tended for the instruction and improvement of the 
young, and the style and subjects are for them 
specially adapted. Memoirs of Deeply- Tried 
Christians, by the Rev. James Gardner, A.M., 
M.D. (Johnstone and Hunter), a volume contain- 
ing biographical sketches of various persons in 
this and other countries who have been exposed to 
unusual trials, or been engaged in arduous labours, 
and have exemplified in a remarkable manner 
Christian resignation or heroism. Among the 
memoirs is one of David Brainerd, the apostolic 
missionary among the North American Indians. 
The majority of the sketches are of Christian wo- 
men in various positions of life. A Sermon 
preached in Crathie Church, near Balmoral, before 
the Queen and Prince Albert, by the Rev. John 
Caird, Minister of Errol, Religion in Common Life 
(Blackwood and Sons), is an eloquent, sensible, 
and practical discourse, well worthy of the distinc- 
tion of being published by royal command. In 
The Library of Biblical Thdtiee (Freeman), a 
variety of subjects illustrative of scriptural history 
and literature are discussed in an attractive and 
instructive manner. 

A little treatise on home education, The Home 
School, by the Rev. Norman Macleod, a highly es- 
teemed clergyman of the Scottish Kirk in Glasgow 
(Patonand Ritchie), deserves the attention of Chris- 
tian parents, and will supply useful hints for 
the training and management .of the young. 
The book is composed of such counsels and di- 
rections as a Christian pastor might be expected to 
give to parents over whom he has influence ; and, 
indeed, the work was originally prepared in the 























parents held in the school districts of his parish. 
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EARL STANHOPE’S LECTURES. 


Mr. Morray has this week published, in a small 
pocket volume, three Lectures, from the pen of the 
noble President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
which will be read with the highest interest 
wherever the English language is spoken. The 
first, ‘On the Progress of Literature and Science,’ 
was delivered in 1848, at the annual meeting for 
that year, of the Manchester Atheneum; the 
second, ‘On the Study of History,’ was delivered 
in 1849, at a meeting of the Mechanics’ Institute 
of Leeds; and the third, ‘On the Antiquities and 
Works of Art at Rome,’ was delivered in No- 


form of addresses, to be delivered to meetings of 


vember last, to the members of the Midland Insti- 
tute, at Birmingham. It is to the last that we 
propose to call present attention. ‘‘ Of the city of 
Rome,” says the historian, ‘‘my recollections are 
both old and new: I first beheld it thirty years 
ago, and again a few years afterwards, and on 
this day twelvemonth I once more stood within the 
walls of the Eternal City.” After illustrating the 
difficulty that presents itself in the study of the 
antiquities of Rome, from the fabrication or fallacy 
of many of the names ascribed to the monuments 
that remain, Lord Stanhope thus -speaks of the 
Forum :— 

“On contemplating the ruins of Rome as they 
now appear within the walls, there is one feature 
that invariably brings considerable disappointment 
to the traveller. Our recollections of Rome’s great- 
ness and glory are mainly derived from the times 
of the Commonwealth, but nearly all the ruins are 
of the period of the Emperors. It was a boast, 
indeed, of the Emperor Augustus, that he found 
Rome built of brick, and left it of marble. That 
may account for the small number of republican 
ruins, but it does not diminish the regret that relics 
of the most interesting period are comparatively 
few. The scene to which the traveller on his first 
arrival most eagerly repairs is doubtless the Forum, 
the chief place of ancient Rome ; indeed, it may 
be doubted whether there be in the world a spot of 
so small extent which possesses so much interest, 
or.to which so many recollections of glory can be 
traced. Till lately it was known in Rome by the 
name of the Campo Vaccino, or the Cow Field, 
having been used as a market-place; and it is 
worthy of note that in bearing this name it had 
reverted to what was said to have been the original 
employment of the ground. The poet Virgil re- 
ferred to its being used for this purpose, and I will 
give you his words from the translation of Mr. 
Christopher Pitt, in the edition of the Wartons :— 

‘There oxen stalked where palaces were raised. 
And bellowing herds in the proud Forum grazed.’ 
I should have preferred to give you this passage 
from the pen of Dryden, but Dryden, without the 
least authority from his original, has turned the 
passage to a sorry jest upon the legal profes- 
sion :— 
‘They viewed the ground of Rome’s litigious hall : 
Once oxen lowed where now the lawyers bawl.’ 
‘‘Until lately the Forum, like other partsof Rome, 
was to a great extent covered by an accumulation 
of soil, here varying in depth from fifteen to 








(J. B.) on the Testis 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 








twenty feet. You might suppose this accumula 
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tion to be formed by the fragments of fallen build- 
ings, but this does not appear to be the case, as 
it is a rich alluvial soil, most probably proceeding 
from the inundations of the river in past times. 
With this alluvial soil are found considerable frag- 
ments of ancient marble, many of which are only 
known to us by these fragments; the quarries 
are lost, and the marbles can no longer be traced 
elsewhere. There is one, a red, called ‘rosso 
antico,’ another, yellow, called ‘giallo antico,’ and 
a third, which you will agree with me sounds 
better to us in Italian than in English, is the 
‘cipollino,’ or onion marble, so called because of 
the greenish streaks across it. Amongst the va- 
rious marvles thus discovered were considerable 
portions of red granite, known to exist in Upper 
Egypt, though no longer worked. And where 
do you think that a quarry of this granite was 
discovered a few years since? On the estate of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, in Scotland. I have had 
an opportunity of visiting that quarry, which is 
on the north-east coast, in sight of Peterhead, 
and I believe that I am accurate in saying that 
all the red granite which now supplies the world, 
is derived either from the estate of our late Prime 
Minister, or else from the scattered fragments 
which the excavation of ancient cities yields. The 
work of excavation still goes on in the Forum, 
but very little progress is made, as the weak old 
men who are employed remove the soil with the 
smallest possible amount of speed. How would 
you, accustomed as you are to the stalwart limbs 
and steady progress of British industry, smile upon 
the puny labourers at the Forum of Rome! I 
have watched them by the hour at a time. JT 
have seen veterans almost past work, and en- 
gaged, as I was told, at one-half the customary 
wages. Ihave seen the one who stood lowest, 
feebly raise upon his spade about one thimbleful 
of mould. This thimbleful he places on a ledge 
but a little above him ; thence a second labourer 
removes it; thence again a third; and thus, in 
progress of time, and after vast exertions, does 
the mighty mass ascend to the sumnit of the soil. 
Yet even with such progress as this, still in the 
course of years something is at last disclosed. I 
found in that respect a considerable difference 
between the times of my first and of my latest 
journey to Rome. Many objects hidden heretofore 
are now revealed—laid bare as though upon a 
beach by the ebbing of a mighty tide.” 

And the noble lecturer gives the following notice 
of the Pantheon, with a glance at St. Peter’s :— 

‘The last of the great ruins of Rome which I 
shall mention to you is the Pantheon, a circular 
dome, in the front of which stands, in admirable 
preservation, a portico of eight columns, with others 
receding, forming one of the most perfect examples 
of ancient art. There lies the great Raphael, of 
whom I spoke before, snatched from the world at 
the untimely age of thirty-seven. His tomb hears 
a Latin inscription in his praise, but not worthy of 
his genius—marked by those conceits which dis- 
figured Italian literature two or three centuries 
ago. It has been borrowed by Pope, without any 
acknowledgment of the source whence he derived 
it: he translates it to the letter in two lines as 
follows, but transfers the compliment to a very far 
inferior artist, our own Sir Godfrey Kneller : 

‘Living, great Nature feared he might outvie 

Her works; and dying, fears herself may die.’ 

These lines are very poor, but I assure you nota 
great deal worse than the Latin original.—As the 
Pantheon is renowned for the tomb of Raphael, 
80 it is no less for a saying of Michael Angelo. On 
contemplating the as yet unrivalled dome of the 
Pantheon, Michael Angelo declared with enthusi- 
asm that he would construct another like it, but 
would raise his own construction into the air. And 
this boast he has fulfilled at St. Peter’s: for there 
a dome not inferior to that of the Pantheon re-ap- 
pears, but propped by enormous buttresses, and 
elevated one hundred and fifty feet above the 

und. This great church, or, as termed at 

ome, the Basilica, raised in honour of St. Peter, 
is so harmonious in all its proportions as not to 
strike the eye at first by its enormous size ; but I 





can give you some idea of its vastness by mentioning 
that the pen held by one of the Evangelists, whose 
effigy in mosaic-work adorns the base of the dome, 
is actually six feet in length, though from the 
ground it seems the size of an ordinary quill. St. 
Peter’s, however, has not been completed accord- 
ing to the designs of Michael Angelo. There came 
down, in the words of Forsyth, ‘a wretched plas- 
terer from Como,’ namely, Carlo Bramante ; and 
the fagade erected by him bore so little proportion 
to the rest of the building that it almost hid the 
dome. Thus it happens that not one of the prints 
or drawings which you may have seen of it is 
taken from the ground ; each of them supposes the 
spectator raised some twenty or thirty feet into 
the air, so as to bring the majestic dome into the 
view. 

“With every drawback, however, it may be 
said with truth that St. Peter’s is by far the 
noblest edifice ever raised by man to the worship of 
his God. . And even with respect to the facade, 
who would wish to linger on its faults and not turn 
rather with admiration to the majestic Egyptian 
obelisk that towers in the very front of it? ‘There 
are seven or eight such obelisks now at Rome— 
monuments of the land of Pharaoh, brought by 
the Pagan Emperors to decorate their capital, 
hurled down during the dark ages, but once more 
raised, though in a different situation, by the 
Popes. Of all these there is none second to the 
obelisk in front of St. Peter’s. It has been said 
to have owed its successful raising to the skill 
and presence of mind of an English sailor, who 
broke through the prescribed silence ‘and bid the 
ropes be wetted, to tighten and relieve them from 
the strain. For this tale I am sorry to inform 
you there is no historical foundation. TI will 
tell you the true story as I learnt it from a 
Minister of that Monarch who is so soon expected 
on a friendly visit to these shores—the King of 
Sardinia. When the obelisk was in course of 
being raised, a suggestion by which the experi- 
ment was saved from failure was made by a na- 
tive of the coast between Genoa and Nice: Being 
asked by the Pope what reward he should receive 
for his service, he desired that the privilege of 
supplying palm-leaves to Rome might be awarded 
to his native village of Bordighiera. The request 
was granted: his village was in consequence 
planted with palm-trees, which even now con- 
tinue to bring their owners a rich harvest when 
the processions of Palm Sunday come round ; and 
the traveller of the present day, as he proceeds 
along that beautiful road to which the name of 
‘the Cornice’ is applied, might suppose himself in 
Syria or Egypt, as he sees around him in the plea- 
sant vale of Bordighiera whole groves of the tree 
nowhere else found so far to the northward, and 
almost peculiar to the East.” 

After referring briefly to the works of living 
English painters and sculptors in Rome, miser- 
ably few, alas! Lord Stanhope thus speaks of the 
newly revived mania for adding colour to marble: — 

“‘T could readily, did the time permit, enume- 
rate other works of Gibson, displaying both the 
genius to conceive and the skill to execute. But, 
while I do justice to his eminent ability asa seulp- 
tor, I must, on that very account, the more regret 
that he should be about to give the sanction of 
that eminent ability and well-won fame to the 
practice of colouring statues in imitation of the 
living original. I have myself last autumn, when 
at Rome, seen one of these life-coloured statues 
from Gibson’s hand, in which a tinge of pink is 
given to the cheeks, a tinge of blue to the eye, 
and a tinge of auburn to the hair. With all the 
respect which is due to so distinguished a man, 
I think the practice is contrary to the true prin- 
ciples of art. It is said there is some precedent 
for it in the classic times of Greece ; but without 
entering into the argument here I must say that I 
question the fact, and altogether deny the inference. 
It seems to me that the practice, so far from 


to mind some barbaric era. Would you judge 
of it for yourselves? Compare then the genuine 
Elgin marbles in the British Museum, as they 





gleam in true Pentelic brightness, with the pink 
and red copies in the Crystal Palace at jy 
ham, and you will see that what is beautiful in 
the one is little better than a caricature in the 
other. I hope, therefore, that this new fashion 
may not permanently invade the sculptor’s studio, 
and tiat colour in figures may be left to the doll- 
shops.” 

Lord Stanhope states that he was assured at 
Rome, that every European nation, with one ex- 
ception, has now an Academy of Art there, or 
some equivalent or substitute for an academy— 
that one exception being England ; and we have a 
promise from his lordship that, as soon as circum- 
stances permit, he will make an effort, in his place 
in Parliament, to redeem the country from this 
stigma. 

‘* Engaged as we are in the prosecution of a 
just war, it is our duty, while that war may con- 
tinue, to devote our energies mainly to its vigorous 
prosecution ; but whenever the blessings of peace 
may be restored to us, this question of an English 
Academy at Rome is one of those which peace 
may properly bring in its train. For my own 
part, L feelso much the improvement it might con- 
fer, that I shall be greatly temp‘ed in a period of 
peace, if health and leisure will allow me, to 
bring the question before the House of Parlia- 
ment to which I belong.” 


THE AMERICAN CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 


In the American ‘Literary Gazette’ there is the an- 
nouncement of a new bibliographical work, which, if 
carried out on the plan described, will be an accept- 
able addition tolibrarieson both sides ofthe Atlantic. 
The title reads thus :—‘A Critical Dictionary 
of English Literature, and British and American 
Authors, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest 
Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century, 
containing Thirty Thousand Biographies and 
Literary Notices. By S. Austin Allibone. Royal 
octavo, pp. 1460, double columns.’ We could 
hardly expect one volume to suffice for the amount 
and variety of contents promised, but the American 
reviewer, in the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ says that he hag 
seen the first 464 pages, which contain printed 
matter equal to about eight duodecimo volumes of 
the size of Putnam’s edition of Washington Irving’s 
works, and that the whole work is either ready for 
the press, or in a forward state of preparation. 
The characteristics of the work, which have not 
been united in any previous undertaking of the 
kind, are as follows :— 


“1, It is a Biographical Dictionary of English and Ame- 
rican authors, comprising both the living and the dead; 
furnishing those incidents respecting the persons who have 
made themselves famous in the Republic of Letters, whieh 
every reader desires to know, and few know where to find. 

“9. It is a bibliographical manual, giving information as to 
the best editions of authors, the circumstances att 
their publication, the reception which they met with from 
the public, the influence they have exercised on the publie 
be and many other interesting particulars, not one of 
which the true lover of books, and student of letters, would 
‘willingly let die.’ : 

“ As a bibliographical manual, the Index, which forms the 
second portion of the volume, will prove no small addition 
to its value. Inthis Index the subjects of human knowl 
are divided into forty distinct classes, and an alphabet is 
lotted to each. By this means, the reader is enabled to see 
at a glance who are the principal writers on all subjects 
from Agriculture, Class Ist, to Voyages, Class 40th. 

“It is thought that this Index will contain between 40,000 
and 50,000 names, yet no author is mentioned whose works 
are not noticed in the first part of the Dictionary. 

“3. It is a critical, as well as a biographical and bibliogra- 
phical dictionary, Here the author has a great advantage 
over his predecessors, without a single exception. Makers of 
books approaching to the character of this, are in the habit 
of giving their own opinions, or opinions adopted as their 
own, which must be based upon very partial knowledge, and 
one, therefore, of little value: or are apt to be tinctured " 
prejudice and party bias, and are therefore entitled to little 
confidence. But Mr. Allibone contents himself with adducing 
the opinions upon various writers as they come under his 
notice, of critics of great and extended reputation, who have 
earned a claim to be heard with respect, if not in all cases 
with entire acquiescence. These invaluable specimens 
criticism are quoted verbatim, and distinguished by a smaller 


| type, which adds greatly to the beauty of the work. 
recalling the best Grecian age, would rather bring | 


“'To give an instance of our meaning : under the name of 
Epamunp Burxs—which comprises about twelve to thirteen 


| hundred lines—we find quotations relative to the genius and 


eloquence of Burke, of greater or less length, from the follow; 
ing authorities; 1, Dr. amuel Johnson; 2. Arthur Murphy- 
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3. Lord Jeffrey ; 4. Professor Smyth, of Oxford; 5. Dugald 
Stewart; 6. James Prior; 7. The Earl of Chatham ; 8, King 
George III.; 9. Charles James Fox; 10. John Roche 3 ak 
M. Cazales ; 12. William Wyndham; 13. Gerard Hamilton ; 
14. Mr. Curwen; 15, Rev. Thomas Campbell; 16. Dr. French 
Laurence; 17. Edward Gibbons; 18. Richard Cumberland; 
19. William Wilberforce; 20. Thomas James Mathias; 21. 
Lord Thurlow ; 22. Rev. Dr, Samuel Parr; 23. Henry Grat- 
tan; 24. Oliver Goldsmith; 25. Mr. Richards; 26. The Duke 
de Levis; 27, Warren Hastings; 28. Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan ; 29. Frederic Schlegel; 30. Rev. Robert Hall; 31. Rev. 
George Crabbe; 32. Samuel Warren; 33. T. B. Macaulay; 
34. Rev. Dr. C. A. Goodrich; 35. Mr. Shackelton ; 36. Sir 
James Mackintosh; 37. Sir Robert Peel; 38. Lord John 
Russell ; 39. Lord Erskine; 40. Lord Brougham.” 

Mr. Allibone’s work is said to be warmly com- 
mended by Irving, Prescott, Bryant, Everett, 
Bancroft, Sparks, and other distinguished scholars 
and menof letters in America. The priceis to be only 
five dollars. The only book of the kind now in 
use is ‘Watts’ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ supple- 
mented by the London catalogues. Watts is in 
four bulky and expensive quartos, and is now 
nearly thirty years old. That it has nothing about 
American books is a sufficient motive for another 
work being required in the States ; but in England, 
also, a book of bibliographical reference, with 
critical and biographical notices, is a desideratum, 
and we are prepared to receive Mr. Allibone’s 
Dictionary with favour. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


M. Cuaupet has published a very superior por- 
trait, engraved on steel, of the late Edward Forbes. 
Tt is taken from the admirable daguerreotype of 
the lamented Professor, which served for the little 
lithographed portrait published in the volume of 
his literary essays, selected from his writings in 
this journal, but is much larger, and being of a 
higher class of art, will doubtless be much sought 
after. The well-known characteristic expression of 
the genial philosopher is portrayed with the hap- 
iest result. No one who really knew him can 
ook upon it without emotion. 

The expedition sent out by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in search of the remains of Franklin, by 
way of the Great Fish River, has found un- 
doubted traces of the missing party, sufficient to 
verify the researches of Dr. Rae, but no actual 
bones or documents. Chief-Factur Anderson, who 
commanded this expedition, writes to Sir George 
Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of Rupert's Land, 
from Fort Resolution, under date Sept. 17th last, 
that he penetrated with his Indians, in the direc- 
tion of Sir George Back’s route, as far as Ma- 
conochie’s Island, and at Montreal Island he made 
the following discovery:—‘‘On a high ridge of 
rocks at the south-east point of the island, a num- 
ber of Esquimaux caches were found, and, besides 
seal-oil, various articles were found belonging to a 
boat or ship; such as chain hooks, chisels, black- 
smith’s shovel and cold chisel, tin oval boiler, a bar 
of unwrought iron about three feet long, one anda 
half inch broad, and a quarter of an inch thick ; 
small pieces of rope, bunting, and a number of 
sticks strung together, on one of which was cut 
‘Mr. Stanley’ (surgeon uf Erebus.) A little lower 
down was a large quantity of chips, shavings, and 
ends of plank of pine, elm, ash, oak, and maho- 
gany, evidently sawed by unskilful hands; every 
chip was turned over, and on one of them was 
found the word Terror carved. It was evident 
that this was the spot where the boat was cut up 
by the Esquimaux. Not even a scrap of paper 
could be discovered, and though rewards were 
offered, and the most minute search made over the 
whole island, not a vestige of the remains of our 
unfortunate countrymen could be discovered.” In 

_ the vicinity of this locality, and on the whole 
coast between Montreal Island and Point Pechel, no 
further traces could be discovered, except a small 
piece of cod line, and a strip of striped cotton, 
about two inches long by an inch broad. The 
explorer records his opinion “that a party in a 
starving condition would have chosen a low spot, 
where they could haul their boat up and have had 
some shelter ; and that, if they perished there, their 
bones have been long since covered by sand or 


papers left open would be destroyed by the per- 

petual winds and rain in this quarter in a very 

short space of time; for instance, a large book, 

‘Raper’s Navigation,’ was left open by Mr. 

Anderson, on a cloak at Montreal Island ; it was 
blown open, and the leaves were pattering about 
in such a way that had it not been instantly closed 
it would soon have been torn in pieces. 

The proceedings of the new civic parliament, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, do not usually come 
within our province to report, but the discussion 

that is going on about the Common Seal of the 
Board is interesting to the students of heraldry, 

which has a literature and history of its own. A 
committee, appointed to consider and report, sug- 
gested that there should be two seals, a large one 
for affixing to deeds and official documents, and a 
smaller one for official correspondence. On the 
larger seal it was proposed that the royal arms 
should be engraved, withthe armorial bearings of 
the four metropolitan counties, Middlesex, Surrey, 

Kent, and Essex, and of the cities of London and 
Westminster, with the inscription, ‘‘The Metropo- 
litan Board of Works. The smaller seal to be 
engraved with the arms of the four counties only, 

and a smaller inscription. On the subject being 
again brought before the Board this week, some 
of the ediles of the people suggested mottos indi- 
cative of the popular principles and useful objects 
of the Board, such as ‘‘ Liberty, Order, and 
Strength ;” but these liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity notions were properly pooh poohed by the men 
of business who form the majority of the Board. 
A letter from Mr. Wyon informed the Board that 
two of the counties, Surrey and Essex, had no 
armorial bearings, but that those of the chief towns, 
Guildford and Colchester, might be substituted. 
Mr. Wyon also suggested that the subject might 
be treated allegorically, by figures representing 
‘<The Metropolis in Consultation with Science.”’ 
Against this personification of the metropolis, and 
of Science with the wheel, pickaxe, &c., as pro- 
posed by Mr. Wyon, we protest, as in bad taste. 
The fashion of allegory in sculpture and kindred 
departments of art has greatly passed away, and in 
the present case there is no need of picture. writing, 
even though of the highest style of art, to explain 
the objects of a corporation such as the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works. The heraldic device is far 
preferable. 

The volume of proclamations and broadsides, 
recently presented by Mr. William Salt to the 
Society of Antiquaries, contains many articles of 
great rarity and interest. The following is a list 
of some of the most remarkable broadsides :—‘ A 
List of His Majesty’s Ships under the command of 
Algernon Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 1637,’ 
broadside, with a copper-plate portrait of the Earl, 
by Van Dalen ; ‘The Welch-man’s Life, Teath, and 
Perial,’ wood-cut heading, 1641; ‘Times’ altera- 
tion, or a Dialogue between my Lord Finch and 
Secretary Windebancke, at their meeting in France, 
the 8th of January, 1641, brought up to Billings- 
gate the next spring-tyde following.’ Two wood- 
cut portraits head this broadside—one of them 
representing Finch with a pair of wings ; the other, 
the Secretary, with his pen behind his ear. Under 
the first is the couplet :— 

“That I have wrong’d the land, I now repent, 
But who the Divell thought o’ th’ Parliament.” 
Beneath the effigies of Windebancke are the 
lines :— 
“ Beware you false Traytors, that are left behind, 
*Tis but for you to sayle by Windebancke’s wind.” 
‘A Cloak for Knavery, or the Scottish Religion 
worn out,’ &c., a severe satire on the Scotch, with 
a copper-plate heading, representing a Scotch 
soldier standing between Time anda ‘ Common- 
wealth’s Man;’ a broadside, headed ‘The Saints’, 
Beliefe, issued by John Turner, prisoner of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, committed by the Bishops near 
fourteen years ago—sold at the Anchor, in Paul’s 
Chaine, 1641 ;’ ‘Artificial Fire, or Coale for Rich 
and Poore,’ a plan for making blocks of fuel, as 
in modern days—date 1644 ; ‘The Scourge of Civill 
Warre, the Blessings of Peace,’ printed 1641, with 





gravel forced up by the ice. Any books or 


‘A Generall Bill of Mortality of the Clergie of 

London, which have been Defunct by reason of the 

Contagious Breath of the Sectaries of that City, from 

the Year 1641 to the Year 1647,’ a melancholy list of 

sequestered divines at this distracted period; ‘A 

Looking Glasse for Statesmen,’ printed for J. H. in 

the year 1648—two wood-cuts crown this broad- 

side, one representing angels holding a garland 

over the heads of Daniel, Moses, Shadrach, Me- 

shach, and other-Hebrew worthies ; the other with 

a hand issuing from the clouds, holding a drawn 

sword over the representations of Haman on the 

gallows, Achitophel hanging ona tree, Saul falling 

on his sword, and the beheading of Strafford and 

Laud. ‘A Mad Designe; or, a Description of the 

King of Scots, marching in his Disguise, after the 

Rout at Worcester,’ with a satirical copper-plate ; 

‘The Picture of the Good Old Cause, drawn to the 

Life, in the effigies of Prais-God Barebone, with 

several examples of God’s Judgments on some 

eminent Engagers against Kingly Government.’ 

This broadside is of the greatest rarity, perhaps 

unique; at the head is a very fine impression of a 
portrait of Praise-God Barebone, from a copper- 
plate, much in the style of Fulthorne. The pro- 

clamations in this volume comprise some of the very 
rarest in the series. 

The Calcutta papers have for some time con- 

tained the announcement that a plentiful supply of 
the third and fourth volumes of Macaulay’s His- 

tory will be on sale early in the year, at the price 
of sixteen rupees or thirty-two shillings, and that 
copies will be forwarded to out-stations in the 
Mofussil for seventeen rupees, including postage 
and packing. We observe also in the Calcutta 
papers that promenade concerts @ la Jullien have 
been given this winter in the Town Hall, Mr. 

Vangelder, conductor, with a band of about fifty of 
the best musicians of Calcutta, assisted by the 

band of Her Majesty’s 25th Regiment. 

The annual sitting of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences of Paris was held in that city, on 
Saturday, under the presidency of M. A. Thierry. 
The only part of the proceedings which possessed 
any general interest was the delivery of a eulo- 
gium on the late M. Laromiguitre, author of 
*Legons de Philosophie,’ and some twenty years 
ago a member of the Academy. The eulogium 
was by M. Mignet, the perpetual secretary, and, 
like everything that falls from his pen, was re- 
markable for elevation of thought and elegance of 
style ; but, as is the fashion now-a-days, in most 
speeches delivered in the learned Academy, it 
contained some hits, more or less severe, at the 
present government. 

The twenty-third volume of the ‘ Histoire Lit- 
téraire de la France’ is about to be published ; it 
brings down the annals of French letters to the 
end of the thirteenth century. This great work 
was commenced by the learned order of the Bene- 
dictines in 1733, and they continued to publish it 
by instalments up to 1763, when it was suspended. 
In 1807 the publication was ordered to be resumed 
by the Institute, and it has since been continued 
by that learned body with more or less diligence. 

The grant of so small a sum as 251. a-year as a 
pension to Mr. Haydn, author of the well-known 
‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ is an occasion of renewed 
regrets at the meagreness of the funds at the dis- 
posal of Government for meeting such cases. Mr. 
Haydn, it appears, when in temporary employment 
at the Foreign Office, was struck with paralysis, 
and his previous literary labours afforded a suffi- 
cient ground for au application for some allowance 
or pension. Although the sum granted is small, 
it is gratifying to add that Lord Palmerston from 
his private means generously gave 100/., which 
with sums added by Mr. Disraeli, and others to 
whom the circumstances were known, have enabled 
his friends to make some provision for the support 
of Mr. Haydn and of his family. 

A meeting was held this week in the lower room 
at Exeter Hall, to carry out a proposal for a Be- 
nevolent Fund in connexion with the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. Mr. Harrison, the president of the 
Society, was in the chair, and resolutions were 
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interest in the affairs of the Society. Mr. Puttick, 
the honorary secretary, stated that 400. had 
already been subscribed, and that the institution 
would be organized as soon as the sum of 500/. 
was obtained. Several members undertook to see 
that the funds should be made up to that amount 
before the Ist of March. Among the subscribers 
were announced the names of the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh 10/., Mr. and Mrs. Anderson 101., 
Mr. Sims Reeves 5/., Madame Clara Novello 51, 
and other patrons and professors of musical art. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society has now long been 
firmly established as one of our metropolitan and 
almost national institutions, and its affairs are 
managed with great energy and judgment. We 
have no doubt that the present excellent object 
will be successfully carried out. 

Father Gavazzi has commenced a newspaper in 
London, to advocate the cause of Italian unity 
and independence. Its title is ‘Gavazzi’s Free 
Word.’ It is not Republican in principle, but 
Constitutional. A united Italy, free from Austrian, 
French, or any other foreign control, with Rome 
as the metropolis, and Victor Emanuel II. as the 
Constitutional King, is the object of Gavazzi’s 
hopes, and his motto is Dio e Patria. 

David (d’ Angers), the eminent French sculptor, 
died in the night of the 6th inst., at Paris. One 
of his principal works is the fronton of the Pantheon, 
representing les grands hommes of France, or at 
least some of them; he was also the author of a 
great many statues set up in different provincial 
towns to national celebrities. Notwithstanding 
his eminence in his art, he was an ardent politician, 
and possessed extreme republican principles. 

The Dutch newspaper, the ‘Harlemsche-Courant,’ 
attained the venerable age of two hundred on the 
8th of this month. It is the oldest newspaper in 
Holland, and its original title was ‘ Weeckelikje 
Courante van Europa.’ It is stated that Mr. 
Macaulay has examined its earlier collections for 
materials for his History. 

The new omnibus company, on the Parisian 
system of correspondence, is getting into working 
order, and many of the existing London omnibuses 
have been already bought. The sum of 1001. is 
offered for the best model of a new omnibus suitable 
for the streets of London, to replace gradually the 
present inconvenient vehicles. Another company 
1s projected, under the Limited Liability Act, with a 
capital of 40,0007. in 107. shares, to be called the 
Surrey Gardens Company, for leasing the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, and building a music hall 
capable of accommodating 10,000 persons. M. 
Jullien is engaged for five years. The hall will be 
also available for public meetings, horticultural 
shows, and other uses. Out-of-door entertain- 
ments will also be provided. The Crystal Palace 
Company will find this a formidable counter-attrac- 
tion, against which their only protection will be 
to hasten the new access from the West End to 
Sydenham. 

The external portion of the new Louvre at Paris 
is now almost entirely completed, and the scaffold- 
ing has been removed. Crowds flock daily to see 
it, and it is certainly one of the most gigantic and 
remarkable specimens of architecture that can be 
witnessed anywhere. The ornamentation is won- 
derfully rich and splendid; indeed it is almost too 
much so for the quiet gravity of the Tuileries on 
the one hand, and of the old Louvre on the other. 
Statues of all the great writers, artists, architects, 
and savans of France are placed above a colon- 
nade, which runs round the whole building. 

Professor Karl Friedrich Hermann, of Gottingen, 
one of the most learned philologists of Germany, 
died recently, in his fifty-second year. 

Mr. Theodore Fay, the American minister, resi- 
dent in the Helvetic republic, is engaged in writing 
a ‘History of Switzerland.’ 

The Academy of Sciences, of Paris, has elected 
M. Binet, President, and M. J. Geoffrey Saint 
Hilaire, Vice-President, for the present year. 

. Mr. Curtis, we are informed, has unexpectedly 
resigned his chair as President of the Entomolo- 
gical Society. 

Francis Hawks, D.D., is elected President of 








the American Geographical Society for the year 
1856, and Messrs. Henry Grinnell, A. O. Bache, 
and Bradford, Vice-Presidents. Mr. John Jay 
is the Foreign Corresponding Secretary. 

The first of the concerts of miscellaneous music 
was given by M. and Madame Goldschmidt, on 
Thursday night, at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
The prayer of Agatha, from Der Freischutz, ‘Rend 
ob die Wolke,’ the scena from Bellini’s Beatrice di 
Tenda, some of Chopin’s pianoforte music, 
adapted for the voice, the Swedish echo song, 
and the Scotch ballad, ‘John Anderson, my 
joe,’ were among the varied pieces in the pro- 
gramme, which showed the wonderful powers of 
the singer in the most widely different styles. It 
is in intensity of feeling and beauty of expression 
that we always thought Jenny Lind was un- 
rivalled, more than either in the natural capabilities 
or the cultivated art of her voice. She has the elo- 
quence rather than the rhetoric of song. Hence 
her singing of the Scotch ballad was infinitely 
more gratifying |than the marvellous vocalization 
displayed in the Chopin mazurkas, M. Gold- 
schmidt performed Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto in 
G Major, and Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B Minor, 
with much brilliancy, and on this his first appear- 
ance in London made a favourable impression as 
an accomplished pianist. The very efficient orches- 
tra was conducted by M. Benedict. 

Another revival of an old drama has been wit- 
nessed this week at the Haymarket Theatre, The 
Beaux Stratagem, of Farquhar. In our day this 
once favourite comedy appears almost asa novelty ; 
and there are points in it that must tell at all 
times, though the modes of life ever vary. The 
unprincipled man of fashion and of pleasure, 
Archer (Mr. Howe), the less reckless and more 
remorseful spirit of Aimwell (Mr. W. Farren), the 
virtuous Dorinda (Miss Swanborough), the simple 
yet shrewd country girl, Cherry (Miss Copeland), 
the Irish priest, Foigard (Mr. Braid), the roguish 
landlord, Boniface (Mr. Rogers), the Sullen of 
Mr. Chippendale, are all well-marked and well- 


| sustained characters. Miss Reynolds acts her part 


admirably, and the Scrub of Mr. Buckstone helps 
to give animation to the whole performance, which, 
more than has been the case with other revivals of 
plays of the period, is likely to be as attractive on 
account of the historical associations as the intrinsic 
merits and humour of the play. 

A lively and smart farce, Urgent Private A ffairs, 
has been successfully produced this week at the 
Adelphi. The piece does not satirize the skulkers 
from the seat of war, as the title, taken from a topic 
of the day, may deceptively suggest. The urgent 
private affairs of the farce pertain toa militia officer, 
Mr. Dentatus Dotts, a dentist (Mr. Wright), a peace- 
able man, with a wife of more martial enthusiasm 
(Miss E. Arden), whose prompting him to more 
willing performance of his duties on guard at 
night awakens suspicions in the breast of Mr. 
Dotts. Under the influence of this feeling he 
gets leave from his commanding officer, and re- 
turns home to see if there was any reason for his 
wife’s apparent desire to have him out of the way. 
His groundless jealousy leads him into a most 
amusing series of misadventures, too complicated 
to relate in short compass, but which are most 
cleverly invented and put together by the author, 
Mr. Stirling Coyne. The characters are all capi- 
tally sustained, and the house is kept in incessant 
merriment during the short and rapid unravelment 
of the plot. 

Mr. Benjamin Webster, of the Adelphi Theatre, 
makes the very proper and reasonable suggestion 
that in the administration of the Dulwich College 
Charity special consideration should be shown to 
the claims of that profession to which Alleyn, the 
founder, belonged. ‘The poor player’ and his 
little ones may well be allowed to participate in 
the charitable and educational benefits of the 
‘ God’s gift’ of the beneficent actor of a former 
generation. Mr. Webster pleads that one-fourth 
of the additions to the funds of the charity should 
be allotted to the needy and helpless members of 
that profession by which the institution originated, 
and their children, both with regard to in and out 





door pensions, and education in the upper and lower 
schools, 

The theatrical year in France commences with 
éclat. At the Porte Saint Martin, Alexander 
Dumas, after having neglected the stage for some 
years, has brought out a grand melodrama, or, as 
he calls it, a tragedy, founded on the history of 
Orestes, and imitating, as closely as the French 
language and style of thought permit, Auschylus 
and Euripides. The success of the piece on the 
first night was very decided, and though there is 
not a little to criticise in it, it deserves praise for 
being of higher literary pretensions than the im- 
mense majority of the productions at that melo- 
dramatic, and (if we may coin a word) spectaclic 
theatre. At the Gymnase an elegant and charm- 
ing little piece, entitled, Je dine chez ma mére, has 
been presented. It represents Sophie Arnould, 
of theatrical and gallant renown in the ancienne 
régime, surrounded on new year’s day with a 
host of fashionable admirers, and the splendid pre- 
sents they have laid at her feet; she asks them to 
stop and dine with her, but they all refuse one after 
the other, on the ground that on such a day it is 
a religious duty to dine at home with their mother. 
Left alone, she summons her servant to her table, 
but the servant declines the honour, for she too has 
to dine chez sa mére. This leads Sophie to reflect 
with much bitterness of heart, on her folly in having 
led a vivious life, and so cut herself off for ever 
from maternal love and pure family joys. Burst- 
ing into tears, she places the portrait of her mother 
on the table, and declares that she too will ‘dine 
with her mother!” The idea of the piece is very 
ingenious, and it is very neatly worked out. The 
little drama will no doubt be translated into 
English. 

A dramatic performance took place, on Wed- 
nesday evening, at Windsor, in St. George’s Hall, 
before her Majesty and her guests at the Castle. 
The Wonderful Woman, and the farce, Only a 
Halfpenny, were the pieces, as performed at the 
Princess’s and at the Haymarket theatres. 

The number of pieces produced at the Paris 
theatres in the course of the last year—tragedy, 
opera, comedy, vaudeville, melodrama, or farce— 
was not fewer than 296. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society or Arts.—Jan. 9th.—Joseph Glynn, 
Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. The paper read was 
‘The Present Position of the Iron Industry of 
Great Britain with reference to that of other coun- 
tries:’ second and concluding part, by Mr. I. 
Kemfou Blackwell, F.G.S. The author first 
entered into a minute examination of the chymical 
principles involved in this manufacture, pointed 
out several things which appeared capable of im- 
provement, and threw out some suggestions for 
inquiry. He then criticised the specimens of this 
manufacture exhibited at the Paris Exposition, and 
concluded by making the following reflections. He 
said, Great Britain does not possess the valuable 
resources of vegetable fuel, the use of which in 
some processes of the iron manufacture produces 
such valuable results in the quality of the metal so 
treated ; and when its partial employment can be 
combined with that of mineral fuel, in those other 
processes in which the latter can be most advan- 
tageously applied, enable the best quality of this 
metal to be obtained coincidently with cheap pro- 
duction ; but great Britain possesses almost inex- 
haustible supplies of mineral fuel and of iron ores 
(for the most part of good quality), in immediate 
contiguity to each other, and these advantages are 
less generally possessed by other countries engaged 
in this industry. Perhaps the very abundance of 
the mineral resources which support the iron in- 
dustry of Great Britain have contributed to pro- 
duce somewhat extensively a slovenly system of 
manufacture. It is at least certain that in this 


country an inferior quality of iron, badly smelted, 
wastefully converted, and carelessly manufactured, 
is often produced when a superior quality might 
be obtained at no higher cost than that which is 





inferior. 


It appears desirable, therefore, in refer- 
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ence to our future success in this depart- 
ment of industry, to recognise clearly that 
we have no exclusive monopoly of the means 
of production, that the progress of material 
civilization is facilitating the means of trans- 
port, and removing the natural difficulties inter- 
posed to this manufacture in other countries, while 
their industrial energies are receiving constantly 
rapid development. It appears therefore highly 
important that we should prepare ourselves by 
every means for the industrial rivalry which awaits 
us; and the question arises whether, in this 
country, we neglect any available means for this 
purpose? There can be no doubt that the indus- 
trial energies of foreign countries are directed 
generally y very accurate scientific knowledge, 
and in no department in a higher degree than in 
the manufacture of iron. It can only be by the 
diffusion of this scientific knowledge more com- 
pletely than bas hitherto been the case among our 
industrial population, and by its combination with 
the energy and practical knowledge which have 
hitherto directed them, that we can expect to 
maintain our present position as the chief manu- 
facturing country in the world. 


Grotocicat.— Dec. 19th. —W. J. Hamilton, 
Esq., President, in the chair. The following 
communications were read :—1. ‘Description of a 
fossil cranium of the musk-buffalo (Bubalus mos- 
chatus, Owen: Bos Pallasii, DeKay; Ovibos 
Pallasii, H. Smith and Bl.), from the gravel at 
Maidenhead, Berks,’ by Professor Owen, F.G.S. 
This specimen was discovered by the Rev. Mr. 
Kingsley and Mr. J. Lubbock in a gravel-pit 
close to the engine-house at the Maidenhead sta- 
tien last summer, and is the first example of the 
subgenus Bubalus yet recognised as fossil in Bri- 
tain. It consists of the cranial part of the skull, 
with the horn-cores, nearly perfect. The professor, 
in describing this fossil, first offered his reasons for 


regarding the so-called ‘‘ musk-ox” as having been 
unnecessarily separated from the buffaloes, and 

n gave an account of the few fossil skulls of the 
musk-buffalo yet known—viz. those figured by 


Pallas, Ozeretskowsky, and Cuvier. A compa- 
rison was then made of the fossil remains with 
recent crania ; and, although the skulls somewhat 
differ in a few points, especially in the relative 
curvatures of the horn-cores, yet the author was 
led to conclude that, as far as the materials for 
comparison at his command would serve, the dif- 
ferences between the fossil and recent musk-buf- 
faloes are not of specific value ; that the Bubalus 
moschatus of the arctic regions, with its now re- 
stricted range, is the slightly modified descendant 
of the old companion of the mammoth and the 
tichorine rhinoceros, which with them enjoyed a 
much wider range, both in latitude and longitude, 
over lands that now form three divisions or conti- 
nents of the northern hemisphere ; and that the 
circumstances which have brought about the pro- 
bably gradual extinction of the northern rhino- 
ceros and elephant have not yet effected that of 
the contemporary species of arctic buffalo. 2. 
*Note on the Gravel near Maidenhead, in which 
the remains of the musk-buffalo were found,’ by 
Joseph Prestwich, Esq., Sec. G.S. From Maiden- 
head to the sea, a distance of fifty miles, the 
valley of the Thames is occupied with a mass of 
ochreous gravel, from five to fifteen feet thick, 
and varying from two or three miles to eight or 
nine miles in width. This gravel is composed of 
—— chalk-flints, derived from the chalk of 
the adjacent district, together with flint-pebbles 
deri from the tertiary strata, and pebbles of 
quartz and old rocks derived from the conglome- 
rates of the New Red Sandstone. There are also a 
few fragments of oolitic rocks and of the lower green- 
sand. Land-shells and bones of land-animals have 
been found in this gravel at several detached lucali- 
ties, as at Brentford, Kingston, London, &c. 
The date of the deposition of the mammaliferous 

el is, in the author’s opinion, probably posterior 

that of the boulder-clay of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and necessarily posterior to the gravel which caps 





the chalk plateau traversed by the valley at Maiden- 
head. This latter, or high level, gravel is very 
similar in its lithological character to that in the 
valley, or the low-level, gravel. The low-level 
gravel at Maidenhead rests on chalk-rubble ; and 
the skull of the Musk-buffalo was found, together 
with fragments of other bones, low down in the 
gravel, where it begins to be mingled with the 
chalk-rubble. 3. ‘On some Geological Features of 
the country between the South Downs and the 
Sussex Coast,’ by P. J. Martin, Esq., F.G.S. In 
this paper the author appropriates the boulder-drift 
lately brought to light by Mr. Godwin Austen to 
an outer zone of Wealden drift, in addition to those 
which he has already described as mantling round 
the nucleus of the Weald ; the corresponding parts 
of this zone he thinks are to be Sosdell in the valley 
of the Thames, and perhaps yet to be discovered 
amongst the greywethers and other relics of the 
tertiaries found on the chalk country of Hampshire 
and Wilts. The above mentioned zone the author 
considers as the remains of the boulder deposit 
spread over the tertiary countries of this and the 
adjoining parts of the north of Europe, before their 
continuity was disturbed by the upheaval of the 
great anticlinal of the south of England. The 
country immediately under review, Mr. Martin 
regards as a sectional part of this great anticlinal, 
and not to be considered apart from the wide geo- 
logical area to which it belcngs. He considers that 
its phenomena of arrangement and drift belong 
to the epoch of that upheaval, and betoken the 
agencies of powerful diluvial currents, set in mo- 
tion and contemporaneously assisted by the dislo- 
cations known to abound in this part of our island; 
and without the aid of which no satisfactory con- 
clusion, in the author’s opinion, can be deduced 
respecting the drifts and the other phenomena of 
the denudations and surface-changes here exhi- 
bited. 


ArcH&ZOLoGIcAL InstituTe.—-January 4th,— 
J. Hunter, Esq.,V.P.S.A., in the chair. A commu- 
nication from the Minister of Public Instruction, 
in France, was read, addressed t> Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, M.P., and stating that having perceived, 
by tbe reports of the previous meeting of the Insti- 
tute in the English papers, that Mr. Morgan had 
brought before the Institute the results of his 
recent discoveries at Caerwent, the Minister re- 
quested a more full account, as desirable for inser- 
tion in the monthly ‘Revue des Sociétés Savantes,’ 
produced under his direction. M. Fortoul made 
known his wish to establish friendly relations with 
societies in England devoted to literature and 
science in such a position as was occupied by the 
Institute, and proposed an exchange of publica- 
tions for those published under the auspices of the 
Ministtre de l’Instruction, at Paris. A memoir, 
by the Rev. E. Trollope, was read, describing the 
discovery of numerous beautiful examples of an- 
tique glass on the site of Tartessus, the Calpe 
Carteia of the Romans, near Gibraltar, and brought 
to this country by Mr. Kent, of Padstow. <A 
series of skilful drawings, by Mr. Trollope, dis- 
played the rich combination of colours, and the 
curious Mosaic forms in this ancient manufacture, 
imitated in medieval times at Murano, but with- 
out the same rich brilliancy of colour. Mr. Franks 
stated that no example of this kind of antique 
glass has been found in this country ; the vitrified 
pastes, however, used for the production of beads, 
varied in their colours, and, found with early British 
as well as later remains, appear to present certain 
analogies in their manufacture. Professor Donald- 
son offered some remarks on the use of glass 
amongst the I omans; its application to the glazing 
of windows had been noticed at Pompeii; but the 
more recent investigations of Mr. Neville and 
other antiquaries in England appeared to have 
shown evidence of glass having been so used in 
this country in Roman times. Mr. J. M. Kemble 
resumed his curious comparison of the sepulchral 
usages of Scandinavia with the ancient vestiges 
noticed in the British Isles. His discourse on this 
occasion related to the remarkable custom, through 
both the heathen and Christian periods, of includ- 





ing certain animals, stones, and trees in the funeral 
rites. The practice prevailed long after Christi. 
anity had become established. The horse, more 
especially, was burnt, or in a later age buried 
with the dead. Of this practice, Mr. Kemble 
cited numerous remarkable examples, commencin 
with the usage of the Scythians, as recorded by 
Herodotus, and that of other Eastern nations, as 
likewise of the Germans, the Franks, and many 
races whose origin must probably be traced to 
Asia. He gave many illustrations of this usage 
as traced in England ; in one instance, in York- 
shire, the remains of chariots had occurred with 
the horses. Mr. Kemble described a remark- 
able occasion, on which the ancient Pagan rite 
had been unconsciously renewed as part of a 
solemn Christian burial, namely, at the inter- 
ment of Frederic Kasimir, commander of the 
cavalry in the Palatinate, solemnized at Treves 
in 1781. His charger was led after the corpse, 
and at the moment when the coffin was lowered 
into the grave, a skilful blow laid the noble horse 
dead upon its margin, when it was deposited in 
the tomb, and the earth forthwith filled in. Mr. 
Kemble pursued this curious subject, giving notices 
of the ancient usages of a like nature in regard to 
the dog, man’s faithful companion, often asso- 
ciated with him in these old obsequies, the ox or 
cow, to which a very remarkable superstition ap- 
peared to be attached, the hog, the hare, and the 
stag. Mr. Weld Taylor sent an account, with 
coloured drawings, of paintings in fresco, lately 
found in Wimborne Minster, Dorset, of spirited 
design, and affording evidence well worthy of pre: 
servation towards the history of the arts in Eng- 
land. These mural decorations have, as it was 
stated, been destroyed. A notice of the discovery 
of a sepulchral brass, at Upminster, Essex, 
| was received from the Rev. E. Wilton; it is 
believed to be the memorial of Ralph Latham 
common sergeant of the City of London, and it 
had remained long concealed under the pews now 
removed. An account of recent discoveries of 
Roman remains at Pierse Bridge, Durham, was 
received from Mr. Aislabie Denham, and notices 
of an ancient pier, or causeway, at Dover, com- 
municated by Mr. Elsted and Mr. Beldam. It 
is of very curious construction, and is supposed 
to have formed the landing-place in Roman 
or Saxon times, long anterior to the building of 
the medieval town, within which these remains lay 
at a depth of twenty feet on a bed of shingle. This 
discovery seems to throw light on the position of 
the ancient port at the mouth of the river Dour, 
the course of which has obviously undergone great 
changes. Lord Londesborough sent for examination 
a bronze implement of unknown use, lately obtained 
from Ireland for his collections: and he called the 
attention of the Institute to the deceptive imita- 
tions of weapons of flint, arrow-heads, &c., now 
produced in Yorkshire, They are fabricated with 
en skill, as shown by an example sent by Lord 

ondesborough, and calculated to deceive even 4 
practised eye. A very gratifying communication 
was received from Lord Panmure, in reply to 4 
representation addressed to the War Department 
on the part of the Institute, relating to the neglect 
and disgraceful misappropriation of the Roman 
Pharos at Dover, and the adjacent ancient church, 
as stated at a previous meeting. Lord Panmure 
gave the satisfactory assurance that the wrong td 
which his attention had been called by Lord Talbot 
and the Council of the Institute, had been reme 
died, and directions had been given that those in- 
teresting remains should in future be preserved 
with more becoming care and respect. It was 
announced that at the next meeting, February J, 
Mr. G. Scharf would give a discourse on the 
Coventry Tapestries. 


Linnean.—Dec. 18th.—Professor Bell, Presi 
dent, in the chair. William Archer, jun., Esq, 
and William Dickinson, Esq., were elected Fel- 
lows. Mr. William Pamplin, A.L.S., exhibited 
living specimens of the Water Spider (Argyroneé 
aquatica), with its nest. Professor Bentley, 
| F.LS., exhibited a specimen, in spirits, 
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Papaver bracteatum, shewing a conversion of sta- 
mens into carpels, and several other vegetab e 
monstrosities, on which he made some observa- 
tions. Read, 1. ‘Notes on some West Indian 
seeds, washed up on the coast of South Wales,’ 
by J. D. Hooker, Esq., M.D., F.R. and L.S. 
2. On" ‘Dictiocline, a new genus of ferns,’ by 
Thomas Moore, Esq., F.L.S. 3. The commence- 
ment of a memoir ‘On the Natural History of the 
Glow-worm (Lampyris noctiluca),’ by the late 
George Newport, Esy., F.R.S. and L.S.  Pre- 
ared from the author’s MS., by George Viner 
Bilis, Esq., Professor of Anatomy in University 
College, London. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.— (1. Notice on the pro- 
ceedings of the U.S. Ship of War, Vincennes, to 

the North of Behring Strait. Communicated 
through the President, by Lieut. Maury, U.S. 
Navy. 2. Dr. E. K. Kane’s Report to the Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Navy, on his Search for Sir 
John Franklin, during the years 1852-3-4: ac- 
companied by a Chart, showing the Discoveries 
made during the course of that Expedition. 
Communicated by the Admiralty. 3. Note on 
the Farther Progress of Dr. Vogel in Central 
Africa. Communicated by the Foreign Office.) 

British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(On the Relative Pro- 
portions of the Top, Bottum, and Middle Webs, 
of Iron Girders and Tubes. By Mr. J. M. 
Heppell.) 

Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Architectural Exhibition, 8 p.m.—(George Scharf, 
jun., Esq., on Early Christian Art, as illustrated 
in Mosaic Paintings.) 

Wednesday.—London Institution, 7 p.m. 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Charles Atherton, 
on Tonnage Registration.) 

Ethnological, 8} p.m. —.(1. G. B. Beaumont, Esq. 

.A., on the Recovery of Ancient British 
Oral Records, 2. A Short!Account of the Boto- 
cudo Indian Guido Pokrane. By Guido Moliére.) 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m. 

Antiquarian, 8 p.m. 

Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Professor Cockerell on 
Architecture.) 

Saturday —Medical, 8 p.m. 

Asiatic, 2 p.m, 





VARIETIES. 


Sale of Autographs. —A large collection of auto- 
graphs, chiefly consisting of franks and unimpor- 
tant papers relating almost exclusively to public 
business, and bearing the signatures of persons 
more or less distinguished as public officers, were 
sold recently at Bangs Brothers’ Book Auction 
Rooms, Park Row. Some 200 in all were disposed 
of at prices ranging from three cents up to $11 
25c. The latter price was paid for an autograph 
of Washington. Another signature of Washing- 
ton was also sold at $6. Benedict Arnold's auto- 
graph was sold at $4 50c.; Henry Laurens, Pre- 
sident of the Continental Congress, with two Gene- 
rals of the Revolution, Irvine and Thompson, 
brought $1 75c. The initials of Aaron Burr 
(A. B.) brought 50c. Robert Schuyler, in refer- 
ence to free passes on the New Haven Railroad, 
sold at one shilling ; John Van Buren, one shil- 
ling; W. H. Seward, 31c.; John C. Calhoun, 
25c. A number of autographs of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence averaged abouta 
dollar; Henry Clay, at 87 c.; Daniel Webster, 
25c.; Andrew Jackson, $2 50c.; Edward 
Everett, 25c.; Jared Sparks, $1; James K. Polk 
and. James Buchanan, one shilling; Lewis Gay- 
lord Clark, one shilling ; a very large number of 
signatures, otherwise unknown, were sold at little 
or nothing.— American Literary Gazette. 

Discovery of Romon Coins.—A. large number 
of small brass Roman coins were found a short 
time since at Nunburnholm, in the East Riding of 
the county of York. They have passed into the 
hands of Lord Muncaster, who proposes to cede 
them to Lord Londesborough, the Lord of the 
Manor. Lord Londesborough has signified his in- 
tention of placing them in the hands of Mr. Roach 
Smith, to be catalogued and applied to the benefit 
of the numismatic world. The finder will be re- 
compensed according to the value of the treasure- 
trove ; and the coins will ultimately be assigned to 
the cabinets of the chief county museums.—Times. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
4 are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
lished in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
insuring with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices, 
Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children 
and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formaticn, 
Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds, 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 
All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the office, 8, WarERLoo Pace, Patt Maui, Lonpon; or 
from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
LONDON, 

Estaruisuep A.D. 1844. 

The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST, at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum,:+n Deposit Accounts, to 3ist De- 
cember, will be READY for DELIV&£itY on and after January 
10th, and payable caily. 

PETER MORNMISON, Managing Director. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of the Bank of Deposit. Prospectuses and Forms for 
opening Accounts,sent free on application. 

January |, 1856, 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
‘(HE LAST of the ARCTIC VOYAGES, 


during the Years 1852-4, in H.M.S, Assistance, under the 
command of Captain Sir E. BELCHER, CB., F.R.G.S8.; with 
Notes on the Natural History, by Sir J. Richardson, Professor 
Owen, Thomas Bell, J. W. Salter, and Lovell Reeve. With nume- 
rous coloured plates, charts, and wood-engravings. Royal 8vo, 
2 vols., price 36s. (Ready. 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 
NEGRO. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With Remarks.on 
the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages, b R. G. Latham, 
M.D.,F.R.S. 8vo, cloth, with Plates and Maps, 18s. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE ; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under the 
command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N.,C.B. By BERTHOLD 
SEEMANN, Ph.D., F.L.S. In: vols. 8vo, with Tinted Litho- 
grapns and a New Map by Petermann, 21s. 

WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS THOMSON, 
M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. In 1 vol. 8yo, with 
Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Arrowsmith, lis. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 

OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the UsualCharges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
restof all Worksentrusted totheircharge. Estimatesandevery 

particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


>1>° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tue Srronerst, 
Best, AND CHEAPEST SaFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world, 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpow!. London Depot 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circularsfree by post. 


1 R. KAHN’S CELEBRATED ANATO- 


MICAL MUSEUM (the rarity and completeness of whose 
contents have already acquired for it an European reputation, and 
obtained the warm commendatious of the press, in this and other 
countries), is now open daily. A New Series of origins 1 Specimens 
and Models, embracing some mos’ importantand curious features 
illustrative of the Wonders and Secrets of the Human Structure, 
has just been added to the Collection, which now stands wholly 
unrivalled in the world. Medical practitioners and students, and 
the public at large, are invited to visit the Museum, where Lec- 
tures are delivered during the day; and a new ad peculiarly in- 
teresting one is delivered by Dr. Kann, at haif-past eight o’clock 
every evening,on the Reproductive Functions in Man.—Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 

4, Coventry Street, Leicester Square. 


Just Published, Price One Shilling, Free by Post (Gratis to 
Visitors to the Museum), a New Edition of Dr. Kaun's Treatise, 
“THE SHOALS AND QUICKSANDS OF YOUTH,” an Essay, 
specially intended to avert dangers to which the Young and sus- 
ceptible are peculiarly liable, and to arrest the progress of evil. 








\IFTS of FRIENDSHIP and AFFECTION. 
The aimost insuperable diticulty so frequently experienced 
in the selection of an *ppropriate ARTICLE for PRESENTATION 
which will fully c nvey,in an acce table, attractive, and useful 
form, the kindly intention of the giver, and «t the same time merit 
the appreciation an‘ regard of the recipient, is now entirely re- 
moved by an inspection of the varied attractive manufactures dis- 
played in the magnificent SHOW ROOMS at Mr. MECHI’S ES8- 
TABLISHMEN 38, 112, REGENT STREET, and 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREtET, London, consis ing of che newest ande oicest 
patterus in Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing cases, Workboxes, 
Writicg Des Dressing and Carriage Kags, Inkstands, Bagatelle 
Tabies, Caskets, Tazzas, French Bronzes and Bijous, of the newrst 
and most n-vel description. The Papier Maché Department pre- 
sents a large variety of the most beautiful designs in Work Tables, 
Chess ‘Tables, Desks, Blotting Cases, Inkstands, Tea Trays, Pole 
Sereens, Tea Poys, Envelope Cases, Multiformias Cabinets, Tea 
Chests and Caddics, Jewel Koxes, &e. Table and small Catlery of 
every deser'ption. A Show Room at 112, Regent Street. is de- 
voted exclusively to the display of the best Electro-plated Dinner, 
Tea, and Coffe> Services. Cruet Frames, Liquor Frames, Salve:s, 
Toast Racks, Cake and Bread Baskets, Fish Carvers, Plated and 
S Iver Dessert Knives and Forks in cases, Spoons, Forks,&e. The 
above but represents a few of the leading urtic'es to be seen at 
these Emporiums. An inspection will amply repay the trouble of 
a visit. same prices charged at both houses. 








T’.O LOVERS OF FISH.—100 GENUINE 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., package included. 

These highly esteemed delicacies and cheap article of food, for- 
warded to all parts on receipt of penny postage stamps, or P.O.0. 
(preferred.) Send full and plain direc:ion, county, and nearest 
station.—Address, THOS. LETIIS, Jun., Fish-curer, Great Yar- 
mouth. 

“* This is the third season Mr. Lettis has supplied us with Yar- 
mouth bloaters, and we find the quality excell nt."—J. BrasHowe, 
House Steward, Blenheim Palace, Oct. 20, 1854. 

** Mr. Lettis,—As soon as you send out your genuine bloaters, I 
shall be g'ad to have a supply as usual ; those I had last year gave 
great satisfaction.”—A. F. Courrovx, Ambassadors’ Court, St. 
James’s Palace, Oct. 1, 1855. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
hee most appropriate offerings for this Season 
of Festivity, are those which tend to the promotion of 
Health and Personal Attraction: none can be more acceptable 
than 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sustaining it 
in decorative charm. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and softness 
to the Hands, Arms, and Neck; and 
ROWLANDS: ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 
Bestows on the Tecth a Pearl-like whiteness, and renders the 
Breath sweet and pure. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use 
by Rank and Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these 
articles give them a celebrity unparalleled. 

Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfum: rs. 
*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations!!! 


7 EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER COIL, perfectly pure and nearly tasteless, hav- 
ing been analysed, reporied on, and recommended by Professors 
Tavtor and Tomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, 
in the » ords of the late Dr. Perera, say that “the finest oil is 
that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,”—characters this 
will be readily found to possess. 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Half-pints, Is. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; Five-pint 
Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 


*." Orders from the country should expressly state “ KEATING'S 
COD LIVER OIL.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS an inestimable Remedy 
for DISORDERED STOMACHS and WEAK CONSTI- 
TUTIONS.—These astonishing Pills have such s rengtheuing and 
invigorating properties that persons of low or nervous habits, or 
whose digestive organs are in any way impaired, should have re- 
course to them, as the most debilitated have been restored to the 
blessings of perfect health by their use, after every variety of 
medic nes have proved useless ; consequently the facu ty recom- 
mend all persons going abroad, subject to bilious affections or 
complaints similar to the above, to make use of Holloway’s P'lis. 
—Sold by all Medicine Venders throughout the world; at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maideg, Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
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ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, 
AND FAMILIES. 


Corner’s Accurate Pistories, 
13 IN SERIES, 


Commencing at the earliest period, and continued down to 
the present time, in addition to their general trathfulness 
as records of public national events, are interspersed with 
faithful descriptions of the manners, the domestic habits, and 
condition of the people, in different “epochs of their history. 

“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, eee the great events of the Histories of France, 
— and Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 

orway, Denmar' , and Sweden, German: a oe the German 
Empire, Greece, Poland, and Russia, Holland and Belgium, 
and’ other countries ; they are really of great worth, and 

ht be read with advantage by maltiteded of parents as 
well as children; the language is so simple that children 
MUST comprehend it, but withal so free from childish insi- 
pidity, that an adult may read with pleasure.”—Atheneum, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
and WALES. 3s. 6d. bound. 34th Thousand. Plates, 
Map, Chronological Table, and Index. With Questions, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
after the same approved style as her “Rome.” With 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 
10th Thousand. 

“For the rising generation, Miss Corner’s omg we 
believe, are the best ever written.”—Literary Gazett 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, ‘om 
accepted English and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, 
Niebuhr, — poe Smith, &c. With Ques- 
tions, 3s, 6d. Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, 
and Index. Twelfth Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
2s. 6d. bound. 8th Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
gical Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
2s. 6d. bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 
Index. 12th Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
2s, 6d. bound. ates, Ay | Chronological Table, and 
Index: 15th Thousand. New Edition, “With Ques- 


“These meritorious works are jy ge in a atl easy and 

agreeable style, perfectly adapted to th of the 

young persons for whom intended. me Times 

EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, with Questions to each Chapter, adapted to the 
Junior C By Miss CORNER. Price 1s. sewed; 
or 1s. 6d. in cloth, with the Map coloured, 


THE PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Ele- 
ments of Grammar explained, and made a_ pleasant 
Pastime. Miss CORNER. 1ith Edition, improved, 
with many Illustrations. 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
in GEOGRAPHY. By Miss SARGEANT. A Com- 
panion to Miss Corner’s Play Grammar. 1s. sewed, or 
1s. 6d. cloth. 

“We are not acquainted with any Elementary Book of 
the sort ‘80 lucid o so judiciously adapted to infantile capa- 
city.” —. 


SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. 








By Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Price | 


3s. 6d., in a clear t royal 18mo. Second Edition, 
with Chronological Table aud Index, and Questions. 
This Book has been published to take the place of Dr. 
Watts’s School Book on this subject. The new lights which 
later years a thrown on Sacred History having discovered 
inaccuracies in the Doctor’s descriptions. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USE. 
FUL KNOWLEDGE; containing, in the form of an 
easy Catechism, a complete Series of the Newest and 
most Useful Information connected with the Arts, 
Sciences, and the Phenomena uf Nature, 9th Edition. 
1s. 6d, cloth boards. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO GEO- 
GRAPHY. A New and Concise description of the Five 
Great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, 
and Vegetable Productions; and the ‘Characteristics of 
their Inhabitants. New Edition. 10th Thousand. 1s, 6d. 
in cloth; or, with the Use of the Globes, and Seven 
Glyphographic Maps, 2s. bound in cloth, boards. 


London: Dean & Son, Printers, Book and Print Publishers. 
Bible and Prayer-book Warehoust, Three doors west of 
Old Bailey. 














MR. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME. 


On the 16th instant will be published, the THIRD VOLUME of 


MODERN PAINTERS 


By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., 


Author of “Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. &c. 


WITH 18 ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, 


FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 


*,* Vol. IV. will appear in February, and Vol. V., concluding the Work, in the eourte 
of next year. 
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6d, cloth; morocco, 14s. 6d., 
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THE STEPS OF ROCKS AND FLOORS OF ALLUVIUM, FOR PRIVATE READING, 
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By PROF. DONALDSON., 


With 76 Coloured Engravings inserted in the Letterpress, and a Frontispiece Ladder, 
showing each Deposit from the Granite upwards, 


DRAWN FROM SPECIMENS IN THE BRITISH 


AND GEOLOGICAL MUSEUMS BY.TURNER. 
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JAMES CORNISH, 297, HIGH HOLBORN. 





NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


1. 
MEMOIRS. OF BRITISH GENERALS 
ee during the GREAT PENINSULAR WAR. 


H.P., 21st Fusiliers, 2 vols., with 


Flasieatione ais 2is, 


“In this work both Mr. Cole’s military experience and 
ability are forcibly displayed. It merits a place in the 
libraries of all who feel an interest in that fierce war which 
finally established the peace of Europe.”—Herald. 


11, 

LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF CELE. 
BRATED CHARACTERS, including William Tell, 
Madame de Sevigné, Bossuet, &c, &c. Third and Con- 
cluding Volume. 8vo, 14s, 
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REV. J. B. MARSDEN’S HISTORY of 
+ sapped CHURCHES and SECTS. 2 vols. &vo, 
Ss. 
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SEBASTOPOL—OUR TENT IN THE 
CRIMEA. By TWO BROTHERS. 
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PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES, F.B.S. 


Small 8vo, price 6s. 


LITERARY PAPERS by the late 


PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S. Selected 
from his Writings in the “ Literary Gazette.” Witha 
Portrait and Memoir. 

“This reprint of reviews forms a charming book of mis- 


cellaneous essays. The criticism is genial, sensible, com- 
prehensive, and compact—in short, it is of the right sort, well 


_meant, and well done: beneficial both to authors and the 


readers of books. It is not common to find eminent scien- 
tific men graceful, easy, and piquant littérateurs, but when- 
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tific professor, a critic, and littérateur, the late Edward 
Forbes was before ali things a man — genial, sympa 
thetic, brave, and true—a thorough good fellow, as 
good a fellow as he was a naturalist. The reader can- 
not do better than possess himself of this amusing and 
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of the subject; pleasant talk with a definite result, 
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